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WARCLUBS 

on  the  Dunes 


By  SAMUEL  A.  SICILIANO 


JAEGER  tapped  the  horse's  flanks 
with  his  spurs.  The  animal  hur- 
ried to  the  top  of  the  dune,  its  feet 
spraying  the  loose,  gritty  sand.  The 
great  sides  of  the  sorrel  worked  as  its 
rider  turned  in  the  saddle  to  look 
behind  at  the  string  of  mules.  The 
great  rounded  packs  on  their  backs 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  strange 
hybrids. 

"Carlos,"  Jaeger  called  to  the  man 
leading  the  mules,  "we  make  camp 
here." 

He  faced  forward  again,  his  eyes 
sweeping  the  sandy  waste.  Forty 
miles  to  the  river,  he  thought.  It 
might  as  well  be  four  thousand  for 
all  the  indication  the  desert  dunes 
gave  of  the  nearness  of  water.  Sand, 
nothing  but  sand.  Small,  whirling, 
swirling  ghosts  of  sand  were  tossed 
into  the  air  by  darting  whistles  of 
wind.  Hills  of  sand  guarded  valleys 
in  between,  with  only  an  occasional 
finger  of  growth  to  puncture  the 
smoothness. 

But  no,  there  was  something  else! 


Jaeger  turned  again.  Carlos  had 
dismounted  and  was  preparing  to 
relieve  the  beasts  of  their  burdens. 

"Carlos,    wait.    Someone    comes." 

The  Mexican  started  toward  his 
horse  at  the  words,  his  legs  beating 
their  way  through  the  grasping  sand. 

Carlos  stopped,  turned  quickly. 
"But  Senor,  the  Indians!" 

"It  will  take  them  a  while  to  get 
here.  I  doubt  that  they  are  Indians. 
There  are  only  three  and  they  travel 
abreast,  not  single  file.  Also,  they 
wear  the  blue  coats  of  soldiers." 

The  two  men  sat  their  horses  atop 
the  dune  and  watched  as  the  three 
soldiers  drew  near.  Jaeger's  brow 
was  frown-creased,  and  Carlos  was 
mumbling  words  to  himself.  Jaeger 
felt  Carlos  had  good  reason  for 
prayer.  The  soldiers  were  running 
their  horses. 

Men  with  knowledge  of  the  desert 
ran  horses  in  the  bottomless  sand  for 
only  two  reasons:  to  escape  danger 
or  to  go  to  the  relief  of  someone  in 
danger.   The  soldiers  were  heading 
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away  from  Indian  country,  so  they 
weren't  on  a  relief  mission.  They 
were  escaping. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  as 
the  wind  brought  him  a  shout  from 
one  of  the  riders.  He  motioned  to 
Carlos,  and  they  slid  their  horses  off 
the  dune. 

"Where  you  soldiers  off  to  in  such 
a  hurry?" 

The  largest  of  the  group,  his  three 
stripes  proclaiming  his  rank  as  he 
raised  his  arm  to  signal  a  halt,  spoke 
above  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
sweat-streaked  mounts.  "Injuns. 
Yumas.  They're  on  the  warpath  for 
certain." 

Jaeger  shot  a  glance  at  Carlos. 
Then  he  turned  back  to  the  sergeant. 
"I'm  Jaeger  from  the  Colorado  River 
ferry.  Is  the  ferry  camp  under  at- 
tack?" 

"Don't  know,"  answered  the  sol- 
dier. "We  couldn't  git  that  close  ta 
the  river.  Tried  to.  But  I  only  got 
two  men,  an'  I  seen  these  Yumas' 
work  before.  You  an'  the  Mex  better 
turn  'round  an'  come  with  us.  No 
use  stickin'  your  head  in  swingin' 
range  of  a  Yuma  war  club." 

Carlos  spoke  now.  "He  speaks  true, 
Sefior  Jaeger.  We  go  with  them,  no?" 

Jaeger  answered  without  hesita- 
tion. "We  go  on.  We  have  supplies 
for  the  ferry  camp.  If  the  Yumas 
are  acting  up,  there  will  be  more 
need  than  ever  for  those  supplies." 

"But,  Sefior  Jaeger,"  pleaded 
Carlos,  "the  Yumas.  ..." 

The  sergeant  interrupted,  "He's 
right,  Mr.  Jaeger.  In  the  time  it  took 
you  ta  git  ta  San  Diego  an'  back, 
them  Yumas  coulda  wiped  out  the 
whole  camp.  You  better  come  with 
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us.  We  kin  travel  slow  an'  take  the 
mules  an'  supplies  back  with  us." 

Carlos  had  already  turned  his 
mount. 

"Carlos,"  Jaeger's  voice  was  low 
but  heavy  with  authority,  "we  go  on. 
The  men  at  the  ferry  will  be  count- 
ing on  us." 

The  sergeant  looked  from  Jaeger 
to  Carlos  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
He  motioned  his  head  in  command  to 
his  two  troopers,  and  the  trio  started 
off.  The  sergeant  spoke  over  his 
shoulder  at  Jaeger,  "I  tried.  You  kin 
argue  it  out  with  ole  Chief  Pasqual." 

Carlos  watched  the  ever-widening 
gap  between  the  soldiers  and  Jaeger. 
His  eyes  widened  with  hope  as  they 
took  in  the  backs  of  the  blue  uni- 
forms, but  narrowed  and  burned 
with  fear  as  they  came  to  rest  on 
Jaeger. 

As  Carlos  made  camp  for  the 
night,  Jaeger  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  beginning  swell  of  a  dune,  his 
rifle  across  his  knees.  He  wondered 
if  he  had  done  a  foolish  thing. 

He  was  entering  hostile  Indian 
territory  burdened  with  a  mule  train. 
The  only  help  he  could  count  on  was 
from  a  man  whose  loyalty  was  meas- 
ured in  the  few  American  dollars  he 
received  each  month. 

There  was  nothing  to  fear  until 
morning,  for  no  Yuma  would  risk- 
death  when  the  evil  spirits  were  hid- 
ing in  the  darkness  to  steal  the  soul 
of  a  life  lost  in  battle.  But  it  would 
take  two  full  days  to  reach  the  ferry 
stockade.  Each  minute  the  sun  shone 
there  was  danger  of  a  Yuma  arrow  or 
the  death-dealing  thud  of  a  warclub. 

Yes,  perhaps  he  had  done  a  foolish 
thing  in  not  following  the  sergeant's 


advice.  In  fact,  perhaps  all  he  had 
done  in  the  past  year  had  been  fool- 
ish. Wasn't  it  adventure  enough  sail- 
ing round  the  Horn?  Wasn't  it 
adventure  enough  staying  in  San 
Francisco  to  fight  the  fight  of  com- 
merce? The  trade  he  had  learned  in 
the  Baldwin  Machine  Shop  in  Phila- 
delphia would  have  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  the  West's  richest  city. 
He  was  just  26  years  old — old  enough 
not  to  join  in  such  a  hazardous  ven- 
ture as  a  ferry  service  on  the  Colo- 
rado. 

But  Lewis  John  Jaeger  had  always 
been  a  dreamer.  Thoughts  of  helping 
build  the  West,  and  his  own  fortune, 
by  providing  transportation  across 
the  treacherous  Colorado  for  the 
pioneers  and  gold  seekers  in  this  year 
of  1850,  had  banded  him  with  the 
12  others. 

Early  in  July  they  had  established 
their  ferry  five  miles  below  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Yuma,  Arizona.  That  the 
company  would  get  low  on  supplies 
three  months  later  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. With  the  supplies  which 
Jaeger  now  had  packed  heavily  on 
the  mules,  the  company  could  stay, 
build,  and  get  the  venture  firmly 
established.  "Carlos,"  Jaeger  called. 
He  would  talk  to  the  Mexican.  Per- 
haps he  could  calm  his  fears. 

"Carlos!"  This  time  louder. 

Jaeger  leaped  to  his  feet,  cursing 
himself  for  being  nine  times  a  fool. 
Then  his  eyes  caught  movement 
several  dunes  away,  in  the  direction 
the  soldiers  had  taken  earlier.  Jaeger 
clenched  his  hands  around  his  rifle 
until  he  felt  pain.  Then  he  looked 
back  at  the  dune,  drenched  in  moon- 
light. Two  days  and  nights  on  the 


other  side  was  the  ferry  stockade.  In 
between,  Pasqual  and  his  savages. 
He  had  never  felt  so  alone. 

'T'HE  first  rays  of  the  sun  crept 
■*■  over  the  sand  to  begin  their  as- 
sault on  the  night  coolness  and  drive 
it  from  the  gritty  waste.  Jaeger  was  in 
the  saddle,  the  mules  following  with 
plodding  resignation  at  the  end  of 
the  rope  that  led  them.  It  was  the 
third  morning  after  Carlos'  desertion. 
The  stockade  was  still  a  half  day's 
distance.  The  mule  train's  progress 
w7as  necessarily  slowed  through  the 
loss  of  the  Mexican's  services. 

The  desert  maintained  its  desolate 
quiet  as  the  sun  traveled  the  slow, 
torturous  way  to  its  midday  zenith. 
Jaeger  never  relaxed  his  vigilance, 
not  even  when  his  eyes  finally  caught 
sight  of  the  rise  which  he  knew  to 
be  only  a  mile  from  the  river.  He 
reached  up  and  stroked  the  neck  of 
his  sorrel.  "Well,  old  fellow,"  he 
muttered  through  lips  dry  from  his 
ordeal,  "just  up  this  hill  and  we'll  be 
able  to  see  the  stockade." 

As  the  horse  gained  the  top  of 
the  rise  Jaeger  stood  in  his  stirrups. 
A  smile  came  to  his  lips.  There  was 
the  stockade! 

As  though  his  sighting  it  had  been 
a  signal,  the  desert  quiet  was  punc- 
tured by  a  triumphant  scream  from 
a  savage  throat,  followed  by  like 
sounds  joining  in  a  chorus  of  hate. 

Jaeger's  hands  and  booted  feet 
worked  as  one.  He  threw  away  the 
lead  rope  looped  around  his  saddle 
horn  and  sank  his  spurs  into  the  sides 
of  his  horse.  Two  things  he  knew, 
and   whispered   his   thanks    for   the 
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knowledge:  the  Yumas  had  no  guns, 
and  his  horse  was  fast. 

He  was  already  ahead  of  them. 
They  had  not  expected  him  to  aban- 
don the  mules  so  soon  and  make  his 
run  for  it.  All  he  had  to  do  was  main- 
tain his  lead,  making  accuracy  with 
the  bow  doubtful.  He  could  beat  his 
attackers  to  the  stockade  and  safety. 

But  as  his  horse  thudded  a  rhyth- 
mic beat  on  the  sand  floor,  a  thought 
sent  chills  of  fear  coursing  through 
him.  What  if  his  friends  were  not 
in  the  stockade?  The  Indians  could 
have  taken  the  stronghold,  or  his 
friends  could  have  left! 

He  forced  himself  to  raise  his  head 
and  center  his  eyes  on  the  timber 
walls  which  could  spell  safety  or 
doom.  A  sob  of  joy  escaped  his 
tight-clamped  lips  at  what  he  saw. 
The  stockade  wall  had  a  welcome 
opening.  A  man  stood  just  outside 
the  open  gate  waving  his  hat  in  en- 
couragement. 


But  Jaeger's  joy  was  short-lived. 
From  behind  a  sand  hill  ahead  of 
him  and  to  his  right,  two  horsemen 
burst  forth  to  cut  him  off.  Their  war- 
clubs  were  held  high.  By  their  dress, 
he  recognized  them  as  chiefs.  A  grim 
memory  came  to  him  of  an  old  tribal 
law,  "To  the  chiefs  go  the  kills." 

His  first  thought  was  to  veer  to 
the  left  and  make  a  try  at  outdistanc- 
ing this  newest  menace.  But  before 
his  mind  telegraphed  the  message  to 
the  hand  holding  the  reins,  more  of 
the  Yumas  came  riding  from  each 
side  in  front  of  him.  He  saw  their 
plan.  They  would  trap  him  into  rid- 
ing into  a  V  they  would  form,  the 
point  of  which  would  be  just  out  of 
effective  rifle  range  of  the  stockade. 

Jaeger  drew  his  rifle  from  its 
holster  and  rode  directly  for  the 
chiefs.  He  held  his  fire  until  he  was 
almost  within  the  reach  of  their 
clubs.  He  recognized  Caballo  en 
Pelo  just  as  the  Indian  recognized 


"Atom  explosion,  nuthin' — 

it's  ma — 

she  says  we  have 

mushrooms  for  supper!" 
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him.  Ihe  broad  mouth  screamed 
Jaeger's  name  as  the  muscled  arm 
started  the  club's  downswing.  The 
name  rose  to  a  piercing  scream  of 
death  agony  as  Jaeger's  finger  tight- 
ened on  the  trigger  and  lead  smashed 
into  the  naked  body.  He  was  past  his 
victim  even  before  the  lifeless  body 
followed  the  warclub  to  the  ground. 

Jaeger  now  headed  his  horse  di- 
rectly into  the  path  between  the  two 
lines  of  Indian  horsemen  racing  to 
form  the  V  trap.  Too  late  the  at- 
tackers realized  his  purpose.  They 
couldn't  let  fly  their  arrows  now 
without  fear  of  hitting  their  fellows 
riding  toward  them. 

Jaeger  tossed  his  rifle  away  and 
drew  his  six-guns.  He  much  pre- 
ferred the  rifle  for  its  accuracy,  but 
he  was  after  confusion  rather  than 
killing.  Lead  spurting  from  both 
sides  of  this  mad  white  man  thunder- 
ing between  their  lines  served  to 
confuse  the  savages. 

Both  guns  were  empty  when 
Jaeger  reached  the  planned  apex  of 
the  trap.  A  whoop  of  victory  escaped 
his  lips  as  he  made  for  the  open 
stockade  gate.  He  raised  his  left  arm 
to  let  his  friends  know  that  he  had 
come  through  unscathed,  then 
screamed  as  pain  seared  through  the 
upper  arm.  He  looped  the  reins 
around  the  saddle  horn  with  his  right 
hand.  He  reached  up  and  broke  the 
head  off  of  the  arrow  in  his  arm. 
Then  he  reached  back  to  the  feathers 
at  the  other  end  and  pulled  out  the 
shaft. 

Jaeger's  good  hand  took  the  reins 
again,  and  he  shouted  another  cry 
of  defiance  at  the  Indians  behind 
him.  The  frustrated  savages,  seeing 


their  quarry  within  a  few  feet  of 
safety,  let  loose  a  rain  of  arrows.  Just 
as  Jaeger  reached  the  gate  one  of  the 
singing  messengers  of  death  caught 
him.  Its  point  struck  the  back  of  his 
neck  and  emerged  at  the  left  side  of 
his  throat.  He  jerked  his  horse  to  a 
stop,  looked  around  to  see  the  gate 
close,  then  fell  to  the  ground.  A 
merciful  blackness  blanketed  his 
whole  being. 

JAEGER  wakened  to  another  black- 
ness, the  near  ebony  of  a  moon- 
less night.  He  felt  more  than  saw  his 
friends  gathered  around  him.  He 
heard  a  voice.  It  was  Mathews. 

"How  you  feel,  John?" 

Jaeger  answered,  "All  right  now." 

A  general  sigh  of  relief  broke 
around  him. 

Mathews  spoke  again.  "We  had 
it  planned  to  leave  tonight.  Johnson 
scouted  around  yesterday  and  has  a 
safe  way  out.  Neither  of  those  arrows 
did  you  any  real  damage,  so  we  can 
carry  you  with  us  with  no  danger." 
He  paused.  "That  is,  unless  you 
don't  think  you  can  make  it.  In  that 
case  .  .  .  ,"  he  paused  again,  "we  just 
stay  here  until  you  feel  like  moving." 

Jaeger  reached  out  and  caught 
Mathew's  arm,  thanking  him  with 
the  pressure  of  his  fingers. 

Through  the  long,  long  hour  it 
took  the  group  to  steal  through  to 
the  open  desert  and  during  the  days 
and  nights  of  travel  to  the  safety  of 
the  mountain  communities,  Jaeger 
knew  that  his  decision  to  fight  his 
way  through  to  his  friends  had  not 
been  a  foolish  one.  The  greatest  re- 
ward of  friendship,  he  realized,  was 
the  friendship  one  received  in  return. 
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A  STAMP  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 


THE  United  States  has  issued  a 
most  unusual  commemorative 
stamp  known  as  the  International 
Children's  Friendship  Stamp. 

It  is  the  first  such  stamp  issued  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  hoped  that  other 
nations  will  soon  follow  with  similar 
stamps. 

Bearing  the  slogan  "Friendship — 
Key  to  World  Peace,"  the  design 
shows  a  group  of  children  of  all 
races  and  nationalities  looking  up 
toward  a  large  key  surrounded  by 
light  from  heaven.  The  light  illumi- 
nates their  smiling  faces. 

Ronald  Dias,  a  former  student  at 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  submitted  the  winning  de- 
sign for  the  stamp  in  a  contest  spon- 
sored in  many  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  and  its  territories 
in  1956. 

The  idea  for  Children's  Friendship 
Stamps  to  be  issued  by  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  originated  with 
Lady  Hilda  Butterfield,  an  energetic 
British-American  social  worker  and 
world  traveler.  Lady  Hilda  is  the 
widow   of   Sir   Frederick   Theodore 
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Roosevelt  Butterfield,  a  noted  British 
public  official. 

Lady  Hilda,  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Johnston,  Christian  edu- 
cator and  author,  was  in  England 
during  the  bombings  of  World  War 
II  and  was  deeply  distressed  by  the 
suffering  of  the  children.  She  organ- 
ized the  children  in  England  to  do 
relief  work  among  those  who  had 
been  injured  or  who  had  lost  their 
families. 

In  1946,  when  she  saw  that  the 
world  was  again  being  divided  into 
armed  camps  and  rival  alliances, 
Lady  Hilda  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  the  foundation  for  future 
peace  by  encouraging  friendship 
among  children  of  the  world. 

"The  future  of  world  peace  lies 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
youth,"  she  declared.  "Adolf  Hitler 
proved  that  within  ten  short  years  he 
could  train  German  children  for  war. 
Now  it  is  the  world's  duty  to  train 
children  for  peace." 

Her  idea  for  the  friendship  stamps 
was  simple.  The  departments  of  edu- 


cation  of  the  various  nations  would 
sponsor  contests  among  school  chil- 
dren for  the  best  designs  for  a 
friendship  stamp.  Each  country 
would  then  issue  such  a  stamp  as  a 
regular  postage  stamp,  to  be  used  by 
adults  as  well  as  children.  The  chil- 
dren in  schools  all  around  the  world 
would  write  each  other  letters,  using 
the  friendship  stamp  of  their  coun- 
try for  postage. 

They  would  collect  the  stamps  is- 
sued by  other  countries  and  put 
them  in  albums,  and  they  would 
write  to  each  other  and  comment  on 
the  significance  of  the  designs  and 
on  what  steps  they  could  take,  as 
they  grow  up,  to  bring  nations  of 
the  world  closer  together  so  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  wars. 

Ultimately,  it  is  planned  that  the 
children  who  draw  the  winning  de- 
signs in  their  various  countries  will 
come  together  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York  to  design 
a  Children's  Friendship  stamp  for 
the  United  Nations  that  will  cany 
peace  messages  to  children  all  over 
the  world. 

Lady  Hilda's  suggestion  seemed  a 
good  one  when  first  made  10  years 
ago,  but  governments  have  a  habit 
of  being  indifferent  to  proposals  that 
have  an  idealistic  objective.  For  sev- 
eral years  Lady  Hilda  traveled  to 
various  world  capitals  and  conferred 
with  government  leaders,  but  she  got 
little  more  than  vague  promises.  Then 
she  attended  a  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 
in  Florence,  Italy,  and  personally 
button-holed  enough  delegates  to 
have  the  subject  of  such  a  stamp 


placed  on  the  agenda.  Thus,  in  1950, 
UNESCO  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  its  60  member  coun- 
tries  consider   issuing   such  stamps. 

Then,  as  it  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  success,  the  project  was  dropped 
for  "lack  of  funds."  Actually,  how- 
ever, governments  make  a  profit 
from  commemorative  stamps  because 
many  people  collect  stamps  as  a 
hobby  and  enough  unused  copies 
find  their  way  into  albums  to  more 
than  defray  the  cost  of  printing  the 
special  stamps. 

So  Lady  Hilda  went  ahead  with 
determination.  In  Washington  she 
interested  the  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Mamie  Eisenhower,  in  the  project. 
Soon  a  conference  with  the  Post- 
master General  was  arranged,  and 
before  long  a  national  organization 
of  American  school  teachers  and 
principals  agreed  to  sponsor  the  con- 
test for  the  design.  The  Post  Office 
Department  agreed  to  put  the  win- 
ning design  on  a  postage  stamp. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  lead  in  issuing  a  Children's 
Friendship  stamp,  other  countries 
are  expected  to  follow.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  our  Sunday  schools,  as  well 
as  in  our  public-school  classrooms, 
the  stamps  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose intended — to  write  letters  to 
children  in  other  lands.  In  this  way 
young  people  can  help  to  do  what 
adults  have  thus  far  failed  to  do — 
build  that  kind  of  international  un- 
derstanding and  friendship  that  will 
bring  an  end  to  hatred,  rivalry,  and 
war  and  get  all  nations  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  welfare  of 
mankind. 
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AVE 
MARIA 

and  the 
yellow  canaries 


By  NATHAN  SCHAFLER 

As  a  ball  gunner  on  a  flying  for- 
tress during  World  War  II,  the  au- 
thor flew  both  with  the  8th  Air 
Force  in  England  and  the  15th  Air 
Force  in  Italy.  For  completing  35 
missions  he  was  awarded  the  Air 
Medal  with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

TT  was  Easter  in  Italy.  The  year 
•*■  was  1945,  and  I  was  a  soldier 
on  a  three-day  pass  to  Rome. 

The  USO  lounge  had  its  usual 
crowd.  All  50  chairs  were  filled  with 
American  soldiers  swapping  tales 
about  their  past  and  present  exploits. 
The  room  was  foggy  with  smoke.  In 
one  corner  two  yellow  canaries 
chirped  unceasingly,  adding  to  the 
din  of  babbling  voices  and  loud 
laughter.  An  old  man  and  a  boy,  both 
partially  dressed  in  the  green  uni- 
form of  the  Italian  army,  tried  to 
render  violin  versions  of  American 
and  English  ballads,  only  to  be  con- 
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stantly  thrown  off  key  by  the  shrill 
singing  of  the  yellow  canaries.  Final- 
ly, after  several  other  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  harmony,  the  old  Italian 
angrily  thrust  both  his  arms  into  the 
air  and  shouted  to  the  crowd.  All  be* 
came  quiet,  except  for  the  uninhib- 
ited canaries.  The  irate  violinist 
shook  his  bow  threateningly  at  the 
birds,  and  then  with  exaggerated 
deliberation  placed  the  violin  under 
his  chin. 

From  the  stringed  instruments 
came  the  calming  enchantment  of 
Schubert's  Ave  Maria.  Subtly  and  im- 
perceptibly, a  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous change  began  to  steal  over  the 
room.  The  smoky  air  seemed  to  take 
on  a  white,  shining  brightness.  All 
around,  men  sat  like  leaning  marble 
statues,  their  mouths  slightly  ajar. 
For  a  moment,  I  had  an  uncanny 
feeling  that  something  was  amiss, 
that  something  unusual  was  happen- 
ing, when  my  attention,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  was  drawn  to  the 
canaries  in  their  cage.  They  had 
stopped  chirping.  They  sat  closely 
together,  with  their  tiny  heads 
cocked  to  one  side. 

When  the  song  ended,  no  one 
stirred.  The  birds  awoke  from  their 
hypnotic  trance  and  began  to  sing. 
The  men  laughed  without  quite 
knowing  why  they  did  so.  The  old 
man,  tears  in  his  eyes,  embraced  the 
boy  as  a  thunderous  ovation  swept 
across  the  room.  Then,  with  dramatic 
suddenness,  the  musician  wheeled; 
and,  clicking  his  heels  together 
smartly,  he  bowed  to  the  birds. 

Were  you  among  the  50  men  who 
heard  Ave  Maria  and  the  yellow 
canaries? 


TACHIKAWA 
CRISIS 

By  MAJOR  ROBERT  E.  FUERST 

Flight  425  took  off  one  gloomy 
morning  from  an  American  air  base 
in  Japan.  Seconds  later  it  was  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  This  article  describes 
that  recent  true  incident. 

HE  poured  some  coffee  and  en- 
joyed the  warmth  of  the  china 
mug  in  his  hands.  Even  though  it 
was  the  height  of  summer  and  hot, 
muggy  days  were  the  rule,  today  was 
different.  It  was  shortly  after  dawn, 
too  early  for  the  heat;  and  there 
was  rain — rain  and  drizzle  that  made 
a  man  unpleasantly  cool. 

He  opened  the  door  and  glanced 
at  the  fine-floating  mist,  but  as  the 
chilly  air  surrounded  him  he  shivered 
and     stepped     back     inside.     The 


weather  looked  uncomfortably  poor, 
and  there  was  a  C-119G,  Flight  425, 
taxiing  out  for  take-off. 

He  was  T/Sgt  Michael  F.  Daly,  a 
GCA  controller  at  Tachikawa  Air 
Base  in  Japan.  Setting  his  coffee  on 
the  table,  he  dialed  the  weather  sta- 
tion. "Sergeant  Daly  at  GCA.  What's 
the  present  weather?" 

"The  zero  six  hundred  Tachikawa 
observation  is  400  broken,  900  over- 
cast, visibility  one,  light  rain  and  fog. 
Wind  north  at  five." 

"Roger.  Thanks,  weather."  Daly 
hung  up  and  strode  before  the  radar 
equipment.  Four  hundred  and  one — 
that  wasn't  too  bad.  These  scheduled 
runs  took  off  and  landed  during 
worse.  As  long  as  everything  was 
normal,  there  was  no  problem. 

Daly  made  a  small  adjustment  on 
the  radar  equipment.  Radar  was  a 
fascinating  thing  when  you  stopped 
to  think  about  it.  Here  he  was,  send- 
ing out  electromagnetic  waves  just 
by  turning  on  a  switch.  These  waves 
raced  through  the  air  until  they  hit 


The  Boxcar  is  widely  used  as  a  cargo  ship  in  the  Far  East.  Here  a  Boxcar  is  being 
unloaded  on  Formosa  during  the  Tachen  Island  evacuation  in  1955. 


the  solid  mass  of  an  aircraft,  and 
then  they  bounced  back,  some  of 
them  reaching  this  sensitive  elec- 
tronic receiver,  where  they  were 
transformed  and  became  visible  as 
blips  on  a  screen.  And  he  could 
watch  traffic  by  means  of  these  blips, 
even  directing  an  aircraft  through 
clouds  and  rain  to  an  airport  below. 

But  sometimes  the  clouds  and 
rain  were  too  much  for  the  radar. 
There  were  times  when  rain  or  snow 
was  so  heavy  that  it  caused  separate 
weather  returns  and  the  scope  was 
cluttered  with  blobs  of  precipitation 
echoes  so  thick  that  the  radar  was 
useless. 

Daly  anticipated  no  real  trouble 
in  rain  as  light  as  this,  but  he  wanted 
to  be  sure.  He  would  watch  the  big 
bird  as  it  departed  for  Matsushima, 
noting  how  effective  his  set  was  un- 
der existing  weather  conditions.  He 
was  using  a  CPN-4  in  which  circular 
polarization  grids  normally  elimi- 
nated precipitation  echoes  during  all 
but  the  heaviest  of  downpours. 

And  as  the  one-one-nine  took  off 
and  began  a  slow  climb,  everything 
appeared  in  order.  The  heavily 
loaded  ship  seemed  to  crawl,  but  its 
cargo  included  37  passengers  besides 
the  full  fuel  load.  At  the  controls  was 
First  Lieutenant  Albert  W.  Bass,  Jr., 
aircraft  commander;  and  looking  on 
was  Captain  Elbridge  C.  Forrest,  in- 
structor pilot.  Both  of  these  men 
were  above  the  junior-birdman  class. 

When  the  ship  left  the  ground 
and  appeared  as  a  thin  blip  on  the 
surveillance  radar  scope,  Daly  re- 
laxed. He  reached  for  the  coffee  and 
leaned  back,  watching  the  scope. 

At  that  moment  the  situation 
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changed  dramatically,  becoming  as 
uncertain  as  the  fate  of  a  small 
bounced-about  ball  on  a  whirling 
roulette  wheel.  Daly  leaned  forward 
and  stared  in  dismay  as  the  blip  be- 
gan to  weave  erratically.  In  a  few 
seconds  Bass  called  him.  "Tachikawa 
GCA,  this  is  Flight  425  requesting 
immediate  GCA  assistance.  This  is 
an  emergency.  Repeat,  this  is  an 
emergency.  Over." 

"Flight'  425,  Tachikawa  GCA. 
Roger,  understand."  Daly  studied 
the  scope  carefully.  The  ship  was 
about  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the 
runway,  evidently  in  a  jam  of  some 
sort.  Staggering  in  the  thick  soup. 
"Make  a  one-eighty,  and  I'll  bring 
you  in  on  a  reverse  surveillance  ap- 
proach. What  is  the  nature  of  your 
emergency?" 

The  Boxcar  began  a  faltering 
curve  to  the  left,  and  Bass  answered: 
"I  have  a  runaway  left  prop,  GCA. 
As  soon  as  I  got  in  the  clouds  at  200 
feet  or  so,  the  left  prop  surged  to 
3500  RPM.  I  think  I  have  it  under 
control  now;  there's  some  governing 
action.  I'm  not  going  to  feather." 

The  path  of  the  aircraft  became  a 
steady  curve  now,  smooth  and  sure, 
and  the  initial  sickening  jolt  of  con- 
cern left  Daly.  The  ship  completed 
the  180  but  was  still  off  to  the  left, 
and  Daly  added  another  10  degrees 
to  the  turn.  "Your  heading  is  one- 
seven-zero  degrees.  You  are  right  on 
course,  about  two  miles  from  touch- 
down. Begin  your  descent  now." 

As  the  C-119  drew  nearer,  it  was 
still  to  the  right  of  center-line,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  pilot  was 
experiencing  further  difficulty  in 
maintaining    control,    for    the    ship 


: 


T/Sgt  Michael  F.  Daly,  GCA  operator,  has  accounted  for  more  than  one  aircraft  "save" 
with  electronic  assistance. 


veered  even  more  to  the  right.  Daly 
spoke  briskly  into  the  microphone. 
"Pull  up,  425,  and  go  around.  I  say 
again,  pull  up  and  go  around.  You 
are  too  far  to  the  right  for  a  safe 
landing." 

"Roger,"  answered  Bass  presently. 
"We're  pulling  up.  Can  you  give  me 
a  reverse  PPI  from  here,  GCA?" 

Daly  moved  over  to  the  precision 
scope,  getting  the  picture  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  runway,  normal 
touchdown  point  with  traffic  of  the 
present  direction.  "Roger,  425.  I'll 
give  you  a  close-in  approach  to  the 
north.  A  precision  approach  this 
time.  Continue  your  present  heading 
of  one-eight-zero." 

The  ship  drew  abreast  of  the  GCA 
van,  and  Daly  could  faintly  hear  the 


deep  noise  of  the  engines — an  un- 
even noise. 

"Roger,  GCA,"  said  Bass.  "For 
your  information,  the  weather  is 
considerably  less  than  the  400-foot 
ceiling  reported.  It's  below  250  feet." 

"Roger,  425,"  said  Daly,  frowning. 
Why  did  the  weatherman  always 
have  to  be  a  villain  in  the  flying 
game?  Below-minimum  weather 
didn't  help  425's  chances  much.  The 
heavy  ship  was  now  two  miles 
southwest,  and  Daly  said:  "Turn  left 
to  a  heading  of  zero-nine-zero.  Main- 
tain your  present  altitude." 

Bass  seemed  to  have  the  ship 
under  control,  for  its  path  was  steady. 

"Turn  left  to  a  heading  of  three- 
six-zero  degrees.  This  is  your  final  ap- 
proach." 
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Daly  watched  anxiously  as  the 
C-119  turned,  but  the  track  remained 
an  even  one.  And  on  course. 

'Tou  are  intercepting  the  glide 
path,"  said  Daly.  "Begin  your  let- 
down. You  are  about  one  mile  from 
touchdown." 

The  ship  was  edging  over  to  the 
right.  "You're  slightly  to  the  right  of 
course.  Turn  left  three  degrees  to  a 
new  heading  of  three-five-seven." 

Funny  how  days  could  go  by  with 
nothing  untoward  happening,  and 
then  one  like  this  come  up.  Thirty- 
seven  guys  and  a  crew.  All  depend- 
ing on  the  ability  of  the  man  at  the 
controls.  And  most  of  them  probably 
with  no  inkling  of  how  grave  the 
situation  was.  Well,  the  next  few 
seconds  would  tell  whether  there 
would  be  37  healthy  passengers  on 
the  ground  or  37  limp  bodies  in  a 
mass  of  flaming  wreckage. 

"You're  back  on  course  now,  425. 
Slightly  high  on  glide  path.  You're 
approaching  the  end  of  the  runway." 

The  blip  was  creeping  along  the 
scope,  closer  and  closer  to  the  ground 


line.  And  then  abruptly  it  swung  to 
the  left.  Was  something  wrong?  At 
the  very  last  moment? 

"Roger,  GCA,"  came  the  reassur- 
ing voice  of  Bass,  "I  have  the  run- 
way in  sight.  We're  touching  down 
now." 

Evidently  Bass  had  kicked  the 
ship  to  the  left  when  he  spotted  the 
runway,  and  Daly  unclenched  his 
fingers.  He  watched  the  blip  merge 
with  the  ground  line.  Then  Bass 
called  him  again,  with  jubilance  in 
his  voice  this  time. 

"Bless  you,  boy,"  Bass  said,  and 
you  could  almost  see  the  smiles  on 
the  faces  of  the  crew.  "That  was  a 
mighty  nice  run,  GCA,  and  we  thank 
you.  Four-two-five  out." 

"Roger.  GCA  out." 

Daly  removed  the  headset  and 
walked  to  the  door  of  the  van.  He 
was  able  to  see  425  as  it  passed  on 
the  runway  despite  the  rain,  and  he 
grinned.  It  no  longer  felt  cold  and 
clammy  outside.  Still  wearing  the 
grin,  he  walked  to  the  thermos  and 
poured  himself  some  fresh  coffee. 
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SOLDIER  GETS  HIS  WALLET  BACK 

Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany. — A  U.S.  soldier  whose  lost  wallet  passed 
through  many  hands  before  it  was  returned  to  his  hip  pocket  is  con- 
vinced that  just  about  everyone  is  honest. 

Pfc  John  M.  Shydlowski,  of  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  lost  his  billfold  in  a 
forest  while  on  a  field  exercise.  A  week  later  he  had  it  back  with  all  his 
money  and  personal  papers. 

Frau  Hermine  Knefel  found  the  billfold  while  gathering  wood.  She 
turned  it  over  to  her  boss,  Forester  Otto  Mueller,  who  passed  it  on  to 
the  village  mayor,  Hermann  Paul. 

Paul  rushed  to  nearby  Giessen  to  deliver  it  to  county  official  Hermut 
Schmidt,  who  turned  it  in  to  the  local  Civil  Affairs  Officer. 

From  there  the  well-handled  wallet  was  dispatched  here  to  the  Second 
Armored  Division's  adjutant.  The  next  man  in  line  was  Shydlowski. 


PENTAGON  PORTRAIT 

Reprinted  from  the  Air  Reservist 


PROBABLY  the  world's  largest 
-*-  beverage  business  under  one  roof 
goes  on  at  the  Pentagon  in  Washing- 
ton where  the  30,000  employees  of 
the  Defense  Department  spend  an 
estimated  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  annually  just  to  quench  their 
thirst. 

During  an  average  work  day 
Pentagon  personnel  consume  35,000 
cups  of  coffee,  3,800  quarts  of  milk, 
and  7,000  soft  drinks. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  mam- 
moth building  wins  the  beverage- 
selling  prize  is  only  a  sidelight.  It 
wins  hands  down  almost  any  build- 
ing comparison  when  it  comes  to 
vastness  and  bigness. 

As  the  world's  largest  office  build- 
ing, it  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Mer- 
chandise Mart  in  Chicago  and  has 
three  times  the  floor  space  of  the 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York. 
The  National  Capitol  would  fit  into 
any  one  of  its  five  wedge-shaped 
sections. 

Its  total  covered  area  is  6,218,027 
square  feet.  Net  assignable  space 
for  offices,  concessions,  and  storage 
is  3,695,130  square  feet.  Space  used 
for  offices  totals  2,605,429  sq.  ft. 

The  Pentagon  has  7,600  windows. 
It  has  63,000  light  fixtures  which  re- 
quire 900  electric  light  bulbs  as  re- 
placements each  day.  Operation, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  equipment  require  the 
services  of  600  persons  including 
carpenters,  painters,  electricians,  sign 


painters,  locksmiths,  elevator  me- 
chanics, and  pneumatic  tube  re- 
pairmen. 

Surrounded  by  200  acres  of  lawns 
and  terraces,  the  Pentagon  itself 
covers  34  acres.  It  has  five  floors,  a 
mezzanine,  and  a  basement.  Its  five 
concentric  rings  are  connected  by 
ten  spoke-like  corridors. 

Interior  temperature  control,  win- 
ter and  summer,  is  assisted  by  stra- 
tegically located  electronic  cells  on 
the  roof. 

Framework  of  the  building  is  steel 
reinforced  concrete.  Outside  exposed 
walls  are  of  monolithic  architectural 
concrete.  The  mile-around  perimeter 
wall  is  faced  with  limestone.  The 
building  rests  on  41,492  concrete 
piles  resting  in  man-made  ground. 
Some  430,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
were  required,  for  which  680,000 
tons  of  sand  and  gravel  were  dredged 
from  the  nearby  Potomac  River. 
More  than  five  and  one-half  million 
cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  in 
grading  the  site. 

The  Pentagon,  including  outside 
facilities,  was  designed  and  con- 
structed in  16  months  and  was  com- 
pleted on  15  January  1943  at  a  cost 
of  $83  million.  At  one  time,  13,000 
workers  were  employed  in  its  con- 
struction on  a  24-hour  schedule. 

The  total  length  of  the  corridors 
is  17  and  one-half  miles.  Neverthe- 
less, the  maximum  distance  between 
any  two  rooms  is  only  1,800  feet, 
about  a  six-minute  walk. 
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AND  THEN 
THE  LIGHT 

A  story  based  on  the  crucifixion 
By  HELEN  CRACRAFT  SILER 


TV /TISTY  light  of  a  waning  moon 
■*»*-*-  seeped  in  through  the  case- 
ment windows,  but  the  centurion 
watching  by  the  bedside  of  his  sick 
son  in  their  home  near  Jerusalem 
was  unaware  of  its  intrusion. 
Hunched  over  in  his  chair,  head 
buried  in  upturned  palms  in  a  weary 
gesture  of  despair,  to  him  it  mattered 
not  if  it  were  day  or  night. 

He  had  hurried  home  rather  late 
that  evening,  after  ordering  his  sol- 
diers to  their  barracks — utterly  ex- 
hausted from  witnessing  that  last 
crucifixion.  An  innocent  man  they 
had  killed  this  time — he  was  con- 
vinced of  that — a  person  called 
Jesus,  who  apparently  had  never 
done  anything  but  good  in  all  his 
life.  And  the  centurion,  whose  soul 
should  have  been  hardened  to  suffer- 
ing, had  felt  his  heart  twist  within 
him  at  the  sight  of  the  man's  needless 
agony. 

Then  he  had  been  worried,  too, 
about  Jon,  lying  sick  to  death  in  his 
room.  Just  before  he  had  left  home 
that  morning  the  doctors  had  told 
him  the  boy  had  not  long  to  live. 
There  was  nothing  more  they  could 
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do  for  him,  they  said.  Jon,  his  only 
son!  Just  twelve  years  old!  It  was  in- 
conceivable to  think  of  going  on  liv- 
ing without  him.  If  only  there  were 
something  he  could  do  to  make  him 
well! 

Upon  his  arrival  home  he  had 
hastened  immediately  to  Jon's  room, 
dismissing  the  servants  who  had 
been  on  watch  all  day  at  the  boy's 
bedside,  and  admonishing  them  not 
to  return  until  they  were  called.  "I, 
myself,  will  keep  watch  over  him  this 
night,"  he  had  told  them.  The 
thought  had  taken  hold  of  him — he 
must  be  alone  with  his  son. 

Rising  now  from  his  chair,  the 
centurion  stepped  back  and  slowly 
removed  the  voluminous  rectangular 
coat  he  had  forgotten  to  take  off, 
and  threw  it  over  a  bench.  His  steel 
helmet,  too,  he  laid  on  a  table  along 
with  the  heavy  cuirass  of  leather 
which  he  wore.  Studded  with  bits  of 
metal,  this  cuirass  was,  and  fringed 
with  leather  all  along  the  bottom.  It 
and  the  helmet  and  the  coat — mute 
symbols  of  the  life  he  led. 

Then  tiptoeing  silently  over  to  the 
bedside,  he  looked  down  on  the  lad's 


feverish  slumbering.  How  thin  the 
boy  was!  Why,  just  a  few  short  weeks 
ago  he  had  been  out  running  and 
jumping  with  his  playmates — strong 
and  robust  like  the  others.  But  now 


With  a  sigh  the  father  turned 
down  the  lamp  and  seated  himself 
by  the  bed.  Stooping  over  he 
loosened  the  leather  sandals  on  his 
feet  and  carefully  set  them  aside  on 
the  floor.  It  was  good  to  be  home — 
awayo  from  that  terrible  scene.  He 
leaned  back  for  a  moment.  He  might 
even  relax  if  he  could  forget  it.  And 
if — if  only  Jon  were  well. 

But  he  could  not  forget  the  scene. 
And  Jon  was  far  from  well.  A  light 
touch  of  his  hand  on  the  lad's  fore- 
head told  him  that.  It  felt  hotter 
than  it  had  that  morning.  And  that 
restless  tossing  of  his.  If  only  the 
boy  could  lie  still! 

And  if  it  weren't — for  that  man — 
on  the  cross! 

Cj  UEER  how  his  mind  kept  re- 
>^/  verting  to  that.  As  if  he,  a 
centurion  in  the  Roman  army,  hadn't 
witnessed  scores  of  such  crucifixions. 
He  should  be  calloused  by  now.  But 
it  was  almost  as  if  this  man's  death 
had  something  to  do  with  the  sol- 
dier's unhappiness.  And  with  the  fact 
of  his  son's  not  getting  well. 

There  came  to  him  a  peculiar 
thought.  Perhaps  it  did  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  was  rumored 
— and  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact — that 
the  man  who  had  died  had  healed 
hundreds  of  people.  Men,  women, 
and  children  from  all  over  Palestine. 
With  all  sorts  of  diseases. 

A  deep  furrow  showed  between 


the  eyes  of  the  centurion  as  this 
new  idea  brought  him  up  straight. 
If  he  had  just  thought  of  it  before 
— if  only  now  it  wasn't  too  late — 
why,  he  might  even  have  asked  this 
Jesus  to  heal  his  son.  But — he 
slumped  back  in  his  seat — it  was 
too  late  for  all  that.  No  use  even  to 
think  of  it  now.  The  man  was  dead 
by  this  time.  Hanging  there  on  a 
cross — limp — between  those  two 
thieves. 

The  lad's  feverish  muttering  in- 
terrupted the  soldier's  thoughts.  Ris- 
ing, he  reached  for  a  cup  of  water 
and  held  it  to  his  son's  parched  lips 
and  began  talking  to  him  gently. 
About  anything  that  came  into  his 
mind.  A  little  toy  sword  the  boy  had 
carved  out  of  wood.  A  walk  they 
had  once  taken  out  in  the  hills.  He 
would  give  anything  at  all  if  Jon 
would  but  hear  him,  recognize  him. 

Once  the  boy's  eyes  did  open 
wide,  but  there  was  no  recognition 
in  them — only  terror  as  he  stared 
wildly  about  him.  "It's  dark.  So 
dark!"  And  at  that  cry  of  fear  the 
father  felt  his  marrow  chill  and  he 
fell  silent.  Gently  he  lay  the  boy's 
head  back  again  upon  the  pillow, 
and  once  more  seated  himself  beside 
the  bed. 

How  long  he  remained  thus  he  had 
no  way  of  knowing.  It  must  have 
been  one  hour — two  hours — three. 
And  then 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  out 
again  on  that  wind-swept  hill  with 
the  three  crosses  reaching  toward  the 
sky.  Alone,  he  was,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  center  cross,  gazing  up 
into  the  agonized  face  of  the  man 
who  was  hanging  there. 
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"My — my  son — -"  He  heard  his 
own  voice  form  the  words.  "You 
healed  others.  Could  you  not  heal 
him,  too?" 

He  was  conscious  of  the  agony  of 
his  plea,  and  of  the  look  of  utter 
compassion  and  pity  on  the  face  of 
the  man  before  him. 

"Go,"  the  man  was  saying  to  him. 
"Return  home.  Your  faith  will  make 
the  boy  well." 

And  then  he  was  back  again  by 
Jon's  bed,  listening  to  the  lad's 
labored  breathing. 

The  soldier  passed  his  hand  over 
his  eyes  and  looked  across  at  the 
table  as  if  to  reassure  himself.  Yes, 
they  were  still  there,  in  the  exact 
position  he  had  laid  them  when  he 
came  in.  His  helmet,  and  the  cuirass 
studded  with  bits  of  metal  and 
fringed  with  leather  all  along  the 
bottom.  And  on  the  bench  over  there 
was  his  rectangular  coat. 

He  had  not  had  them  on  just  now 
— out  there  on  the  hill. 

But  whether  or  not  he  had  been 
out  there,  of  this  one  thing  he  was 
certain.  He  had  just  heard  this  Jesus 
say  to  him,  "Go.  Your  faith  will  make 
the  boy  well."  He  pondered  over 
those  words  for  a  moment.  "Your 
faith  will  make  the  boy  well."  And 
of  a  sudden  their  full  import  flooded 
him  with  a  certainty.  His  faith — his 
— could  make  Jon  well. 

Swiftly  he  arose,  stepped  over  to 
the  window,  swung  the  casement 
wide  and  peered  out  into  the  gather- 
ing dawn.  His  troubled  eyes  searched 
the  heavens — or  was  he  straining  to- 
ward the  lonely  hill?  At  any  rate  he 
seemed  to  have  found  what  he  was 
seeking,  for  suddenly  a  wave  of  re- 
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lief  wiped  away  part  of  the  tense- 
ness from  his  face.  Softly  he  closed 
the  window  against  the  misty  light 
and  turned  back  to  the  boy's  bed. 
With  tender  strokes  he  caressed  the 
lad's  forehead.  Surely  it  was  not  so 
hot. 

Back  and  forth  then  the  man 
paced,  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back.  All  at  once  he  stopped,  eyes 
staring  straight  ahead.  "I  do  believe," 
he  kept  muttering  over  and  over. 
Was  it  to  himself,  or  could  it  be  to 
some  other?  Perhaps  to  the  man  on 
the  cross.  "Even  though  you  are 
dead,  I  believe  you  can  heal.  I  know 
you  were  sent  from  God.  And  now 
I  pray  you — oh,  I  pray  you — heal 
my  son."  And  with  this  utterance  he 
felt  a  sweet  sense  of  security — a 
peace  such  as  he  had  never  known 
before. 

Quietly  he  sat  down  by  the  boy 
and  placed  his  strong  hand  over  the 
lad's  weak  one.  For  some  time  he 
sat  there,  conscious  of  his  strength 
flowing  out  to  Jon. 

And  gradually  the  boy  did  grow 
more  quiet.  Once  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  directly  at  his  father,  and 
a  great  lump  welled  up  in  the  man's 
throat.  The  lad  gazed  about  the 
room,  and  then  in  a  surprised  whis- 
per, "Why,  it's  getting  light,  father." 
He  closed  his  eyes,  then  after  some 
time, 

"It's  really  getting  light!" 


Learn   from   the   mistakes   of 
others;     you     can't     live     long 
enough  to  make  them  all  your- 
self. 
— Michigan  Christian  Advocate 


HE'S 

A 

JOLLY 

GOOD  FELLOW 

Bv  HAROLD  HELFER 


YOU  would  think  that  if  a  man 
won  $25,000  on  a  TV  program 
that  would  be  story  enough — but  in 
the  case  of  Henry  Boucher  that's 
only  a  small  part  of  it — say  about  10 
per  cent. 

Of  course  now,  it  wasn't  easy  win- 
ning that  $25,000.  Winning  $25,000 
probably  rarely  is.  It  was  on  the 
"Name  That  Tune"  program  about  a 
year  ago;  and,  as  you  know,  they  can 
dish  up  some  awfully  out-of-the-way 
and  long-time-forgotten  songs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Henry  Boucher  had 
to  make  six  consecutive  weekly  ap- 
pearances on  the  show  before  he 
finally  scooped  up  the  prize. 

That  isn't  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  story,  though.  As  unusual  as 
it  may  be  to  win  $25,000,  what 
Henry  Boucher  did  is  still  more  un- 
usual. He  didn't  take  it. 

You  see,  Henry  Boucher,  who  is  a 
chief  petty  officer  in  the  Navy,  grew 
up  in  an  orphanage  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  When  the  Home 
heard  about  Henry's  being  on  the 
TV  program,  the  supervisors  of  the 
place  and  the  children  came  down 


en  masse  to  New  York  to  wish  him 
good  luck. 

Well,  Boucher  was  sort  of  touched 
by  all  this,  and  he  not  only  had 
things  arranged  so  that  these  orphan 
children  could  go  aboard  his  ship — 
which  was  thrill  enough,  since  it  was 
the  great  new  carrier  USS  Saratoga 
— but  saw  to  it  that  they  were  all 
royally  fed  and  treated.  In  fact,  he 
worked  it  out  so  that  each  of  the  75 
children  had  a  Navy  man  as  a  god- 
father to  spin  tales  of  the  sea  for 
him  and  to  show  him  around  the  ship 
and  all  that. 

And  when  Henry  Boucher  finally 
won  the  $25,000,  he  thought  to  him- 
self, What  the  heck?  Here  he  was 
with  a  nice  steady  job,  in  his  fifth 
hitch  in  the  Navy,  and  what  did  he 
want  with  a  lot  of  superfluous  cash 
anyway? 

So  he  turned  the  money  over  to 
the  orphanage. 

That  still  isn't  quite  all  the  story, 
though. 

You  see,  one  of  Henry's  former 
shipmates  is  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Nick  Malone.  This  Nick  Malone 
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operates  a  car  agency  in  Brooklyn,      with    a    brand-new    handsome    car. 
Well,  when  he  heard  what  Henry  There  are  some  nice  guys  in  this 

Boucher  had  done,  he  presented  him      world.  That's  for  sure! 

1 

Yanks  Warned  by  SETAF 

on  Traffic  Hazards  in  Italy 

THE  annual  summer  invasion  of  Italy  will  soon  begin  again.  Hundreds 
of  U.S.  servicemen  and  their  families  will  leave  their  stations  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  armed  with  maps  and  shopping  guides  and  phrase  books, 
for  a  pleasant  vacation  in  this  inviting  country. 

Officials  at  Headquarters  of  the  Southern  European  Task  Force,  however, 
are  worried  that  most  Americans  are  unprepared  for  one  very  important 
aspect  of  Italian  life — the  almost  terrifying  traffic  situation.  The  provost 
marshal's  office  in  Verona  has  fisted  some  of  the  major  reasons  for  traffic 
accidents  in  Italy,  based  on  official  statistics  taken  from  the  military  police 
accident  file: 

1.  The  failure  of  drivers  to  adapt  their  driving  habits  to  the  completely 
different  traffic  conditions  which  prevail  there. 

2.  Failure  to  learn  and  abide  by  certain  traffic  regulations  and  laws  that 
differ  greatly  from  those  to  which  Americans  are  accustomed. 

3.  Failure  to  take  into  account  the  age  and  physical  condition  of  many 
Italian  bicyclists  and  pedestrians. 

4.  Failure  to  keep  a  cool  head  and  restrain  tempers  when  confronted  by 
exasperating  situations. 

5.  Failure  to  apply  "defensive  driving"  tactics,  which  at  times  must  be 
carried  to  extremes  in  order  to  avoid  accidents. 

"Other  factors  that  cause  accidents,"  the  report  elaborates,  "are  sightsee- 
ing while  driving,  attempting  to  drive  as  fast  as  the  speed  limit  allows  under 
conditions  that  dictate  slower,  safer  speeds;  and  mis  judgment  of  clearances 
(which  occurs  because  American  cars  are  not  designed  to  operate  on  the 
narrower  roads  of  Italy). 

"Italian  drivers  swing  far  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  or  street  prior 
to  making  a  left-hand  turn.  Watch  out  for  this  maneuver. 

"Bicyclists,  motorcyclists,  and  motor  scooters  often  drive  side  by  side  and 
sometimes  three  and  four  abreast.  .  .  .  And  they  often  pass  slow-moving 
traffic  on  the  right.  This  is  illegal  but  frequently  done. 

"Italian  motorists  tend  to  drive  onto  a  main  highway  from  a  side  road 
without  stopping  because  in  Italy  the  motorist  on  the  right  has  the  right 
of  way. 

"Italian  commercial  vehicles  usually  consist  of  two  large  trailers.  Make 
sure  you  have  plenty  of  room  before  you  attempt  to  pass  one  of  these." 
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Whom  Should  You 
Correspond  With? 


Alfred  K.  Allan  is  a  free-lance  article  writer 
who  lives  in  New  York  City. 

By  ALFRED  K.   ALLAN 


"Are  you  lonely?  Our  'Pen  Pals'  club  is  at 
your  disposal.  To  members  of  our  club  we 
offer  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  friendly 
and  cheerful  correspondence  with  other 
members,  both  male  and  female,  of  all 
ages.  Send  us  full  details  on  yourself  and 
tell  us  what  type  of  'Pen  Pal'  you'd  like 
and  we'll  take  care  of  the  rest.  .  .  ." 

T?  NTICING  ads  like  this  one  are 
■^  continually  cropping  up  in 
magazines  and  newspapers.  They'll 
easily  catch  your  eye  and  your  in- 
terest. It  looks  harmless  enough, 
you'll  probably  say  to  yourself  as 
you  read  it,  and  it's  true  that  you 
haven't  been  receiving  very  many 
letters  from  home  lately.  The  "Pen 
Pals"  Club  will  seem  the  ideal  an- 
swer to  your  serious  morale  problem. 
But  is  it? 

The  truth  is,  "Pen  Pals"  Clubs  and 
other  forms  of  unsupervised  "blind" 
correspondence  are  in  many  in- 
stances just  an  innocent-looking  front 
concealing  dangerous  and  vicious 
rackets.     Furthermore,     servicemen 


have  been  found  to  be  their  most 
likely  victims. 

A  short  while  ago  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  reprimanded 
and  dissolved  a  nation-wide  corre- 
spondence club,  many  of  whose 
members  were  being  victimized.  The 
Court's  decision  in  this  case  furnishes 
a  vivid  and  telling  statement  on  the 
dangers   of  "blind"  correspondence. 

"It  is  a  potential  source  of  evil 
without  adequate  method  of  investi- 
gating the  person  registered  with  it," 
the  Court's  decision  stated  lucidly. 
"It  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  per- 
sons with  criminal  tendencies,  low 
moral  character  and  degenerates,  to 
make  contacts  that  they  would  other- 
wise have  no  opportunity  to  make 
and  furnishes  a  cloak  of  respect- 
ability to  a  fruitful  source  of  criminal 
and  undesirable  activity." 

One  can  easily  see  the  excellent 
potentials  for  blackmail  and  extortion 
that  unsupervised  exchanges  of  let- 
ters can  offer  to  a  criminal.   State- 
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ments  which  you  may  innocently 
make  in  a  letter  to  an  unknown  "Pen 
Pal"  could  easily  be  used  later  on  as 
blackmail  material. 

The  Department  of  Defense  adds 
this  further  "Pen  Pals"  peril: 

".  .  .  such  correspondence  affords 
our  enemies  an  opportunity  to  plant 
dissension  and  dissatisfaction  in  the 
serviceman's  mind  and  to  elicit  cer- 
tain elements  of  military  informa- 
tion." 

The  Defense  Department  has  long 
recognized  the  dangers  to  the  serv- 
iceman inherent  in  indiscriminate 
correspondence  with  strangers.  Pres- 
ently the  Department  is  engaged  in 
a  vigorous  educational  campaign  to 
create  greater  awareness  among  serv- 
icemen of  this  possible  threat  to 
security. 

"Persons  and  agencies  subject  to 
military  jurisdiction  or  supervision 
are  discouraged  from  participating  or 
assisting  in  the  development  of  such 
correspondence,"  states  a  Defense 
Department  spokesman.  "Conse- 
quently requests  for  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  servicemen  have  been  de- 
nied." 

The  Veterans  Administration  has 
extended  the  fight  against  "Pen  Pals" 
clubs  to  hospitalized  servicemen  and 
veterans.  The  V.A.  has  established  a 
firm  policy  of  not  releasing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  beneficiaries 
without  their  express  permission  in 
writing.  A  V.A.  official  states  that,  to 
anyone  who  writes  to  them  asking 
for  the  names  of  hospitalized  service- 
men and  veterans  who  may  wish  to 
correspond  with  somebody,  "we  ad- 
vise them  to  join  one  of  the  many 
organized  groups  who  are  carefully 
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screened  and  trained  for  voluntary 
morale  services." 

SUCH  a  reliable  group  is  United 
Service  Organizations,  Inc.  (the 
USO).  Its  nation-wide  "Mail  Call" 
campaign,  aimed  at  encouraging  cor- 
respondence basically  between  peo- 
ple who  "know  one  another,"  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  active  and 
successful  programs  of  its  type  in  the 
world.  In  its  workings,  an  excellent 
deterrent  to  the  "pen  pals"  rackets  is 
provided.  The  USO  "Mail  and 
Morale"  programs  include  the  right 
solution  to  just  about  every  service- 
man's correspondence  problems. 

Solutions  such  as  these — The  Na- 
tional Catholic  Community  Service, 
one  of  the  USO's  seven  member 
groups,  cooperates  with  a  number  of 
pastors  in  the  sending  of  monthly 
newsletters  to  their  local  parishion- 
ers, both  men  and  women  who  are 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  several  USO  clubs,  the  director 
supervises  the  drawing  up  of  round- 
robin  letters  to  military  personnel 
who  were  former  visitors  to  the  club. 
The  Junior  Hostesses  fill  these  letters 
with  interesting  reports  on  amusing 
happenings  and  developments 
around  the  club.  Often  these  round- 
robin  letters  contain  hundreds  of 
messages  before  they  are  sealed  and 
mailed  and  a  new  one  started.  The 
letters  bring  many  moments  of  hap- 
piness to  their  servicemen  recipients 
and  many  a  serviceman  has  written 
or  returned  to  the  club  to  tell  of  the 
wonderful  "morale  tonic"  he  re- 
ceived from  this  worth-while  type  of 
correspondence. 

USO    Club    directors    also    work 


closely     with     military      chaplains,  unpleasant  incident  arising  from  our 

These    chaplains    frequently    write  encouragement     of    correspondence 

back  to  the  director  giving  him  the  with  military  personnel.,, 

names  and  addresses  of  men  in  their  Whom     should    you     correspond 

unit   who   they   feel   would   benefit  with? 

greatly    from    hearing    their    names  The  most  desirable  procedure  to 

called  by  a  clubs  mail  clerk.  The  follow  is  of  course  to  correspond  only 

o^rector  then  designates  certain  spec-  ^  R  n  knQW  {s  definitel 

ified  USO  Senior  or  Junior  Hostess-  ^^  How  if         find  ft  nec. 

es,  who,  after  exhaustive  checking,  -,      .., 

it         £       j.,1         x-    i    ±     ?  essary  to  correspond  with  strangers, 

have  been  round  to  be  entirely  trust-  ,     .;  .       -_       %  ,  ° 

.1  i.i  '      i  .  do  it  m  the  sate  and  sure  way — 

worthy,  and  they  are  encouraged  to       .  ,  ,     ,  ,  ,  ,  : 

write  to  the  servicemen.  throuSh  such  dependable  orgamza- 

Mrs.  Eunice  O'Neil  Brunst,  Assist-  tl0ns  *s  ***  USO>  rw^ere  aU  corre" 

ant  Director  of  the  NCCS-USO  "Mail  spondence    is    carefully    supervised. 

Call"   program,    states   reassuringly,  Above  all,  don  t  be  fooled  into  an- 

"In  all  the  years  I  have  been  with  swering  the  tempting  ads  of  the  "pen 

the     organization      (since     August  pals"  clubs.  They  may  very  well  be 

1942)  I  have  never  even  heard  of  an  invitations  to  disaster! 


SPEAKING  OF  HORSES 

Eddie  Arcaro,  one  of  the  greatest  jockeys  of  all  time,  rode  250  straight 
losers,  before  winning  his  first  race.  ...  A  race  horse  by  the  name  of 
Dark  Secret,  running  in  the  1934  Jockey  Gold  Cup,  snapped  a  leg  20 
yards  from  the  finish  line — but  limped  across  the  line  on  three  legs — 
the  winner!  ....  In  1926,  a  jockey  by  the  name  of  Grumpy  Lavelle, 
started  on  seven  different  horses  in  one  afternoon — and  finished  on  none  of 
them.  He  fell  off  the  first  five  mounts,  and  the  other  two  trailed  so  far 
back  in  the  race  that  Lavelle  just  got  off  the  horses  and  led  them  to  the 
finish  line.  ...  It  is  an  old  saying  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and 
nowhere  is  this  better  illustrated  than  in  the  world  of  sport.  In  1873,  at 
the  old  historic  Gravesend  race  track,  an  important  horse  race  was  being 
staged  between  several  of  the  best  race  horses  of  that  day.  When  the 
race  was  over,  "Bing  Aman"  and  "Mart  Jordon"  were  so  close  at  the 
finish  that  the  judges  couldn't  decide  the  winner.  So  a  dead  heat  was  de- 
clared. However,  that  hardly  satisfied  the  owners  of  those  two  race  horses, 
and  they  both  stubbornly  insisted  that  the  race  be  run  again  to  determine 
the  winner.  Three  times  these  two  horses  finished  in  a  dead  heat!  Finally, 
on  the  fourth  race,  "Bing  Aman"  showed  more  endurance  and  drove 
home  a  winner — but  only  by  a  nose!. 

— Gene  Longtine 
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FEEDING  TUBE  FOR  SALE 

by  HERB  BELL 
Edmonton,   Mberta,   Canada 


\A7AR  II  ground  to  a  halt.  But 
*  *  for  me  the  great  event,  being 
celebrated  by  untold  millions,  held 
no  thrill.  "You've  had  it  as  far  as  go- 
ing back  to  your  prewar  vocation  is 
concerned" — this  was  what  I  had 
gathered  from  my  doctor's  briefing. 
No  more  farm  life  for  me. 

The  idea  of  forever  being  parted 
from  the  one  calling  I'd  ever  loved 
came  as  a  shock.  Years  in  hospitals 
lay  ahead,  I  was  told.  Even  when 
my  wounds  were  healed  I'd  still 
have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but 
a  pent-up  existence  on  a  city  lot. 

It  took  four  years  and  six  major 
operations  to  heal  me.  But  I  still  had 
to  eat  with  a  feeding  tube.  With  the 
complete  removal  of  my  tongue  and 
lower  left  jaw  bone,  I  could  not  see 
much  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  eat 
otherwise  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  never 
expected  to  talk  again  either. 

After  my  last  "major"  the  old 
mental  dread,  which  formerly  had 
haunted  my  days  and  nights,  left. 
After  all,  life  was  sweet.  I'd  had  my 
final  operation.  From  now  on  it  was 
up  to  me. 

I  lay  at  ease;  no  pain,  no  fear. 
There  was  nothing  except  the 
thought  that  since  the  Great  Archi- 
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tect  of  the  universe  had  helped  me 
so  far  he  must  have  some  more  work 
for  me  to  complete.  On  that  I  rested. 

Weeks  went  by.  I  gained  in 
strength,  but  without  a  tube  I  could 
not  eat.  Neither  had  I  learned  a  word 
of  speech.  Alone  in  the  men's  room, 
I'd  practice  forming  words.  I  would 
give  up,  only  to  try  again.  I  felt  that 
since  God  had  willed  me  to  live,  he 
also  intended  that  I  somehow  learn 
to  talk. 

It  was  during  this  stage  of  my 
rebirth  that  my  ego  received  a  big 
boost.  I  found  the  secret  of  how  to 
swallow  a  spoonful  of  gruel  without 
choking.  After  that  it  wasn't  long 
until  I  could  down  a  bowlful  of  good 
old-fashioned  porridge  and,  wonder 
of  wonders,  taste  it  too.  It  was  in- 
deed a  happy  day  for  me  when  I 
put  a  sign  on  my  bed  which  read, 
"Feeding  Tube  for  Sale." 

I've  found  out  that,  no  matter  how 
great  our  trials  and  troubles  may  be, 
there  are  always  those  with  under- 
standing who  rush  to  help  us  over 
the  tough  spots. 

Some  weeks  after  the  art  of 
swallowing  came  back  to  me,  a 
visitor  approached  my  bed  and  in- 
quired if  I  could  tell  him  where  to 


find  a  Mr.  Kelly  (a  patient  who,  be- 
fore his  death  a  few  days  earlier,  had 
occupied  the  bed  adjacent  to  mine). 
I'd  seen  the  visitor  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions in  the  past,  possibly  at 
Kelly's  bedside. 

Taking  up  a  scrap  of  paper,  I 
wrote,  "Dead."  The  stranger  looked 
at  me,  then  turned  and  walked  back 
to  the  office,  where  I  watched  him 
question  the  nurse. 

Presently  he  turned  and  ap- 
proached my  bed.  "Sorry  to  disturb 
you  again,  friend,"  he  said,  "but 
when  the  nurse  told  me  about  your 
handicap  I  thought  of  an  article  I'd 
read  in  this.  ...  It  happened  to  be 
in  my  pocket." 

Passing  me  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
current  digests,  the  visitor  wished 
me  good  luck  and  left.  I  never  saw 
him  again.  But  within  what  he  gave 
me  was  an  article  by  a  lady  who  had 
lost  her  voice  and  learned  to  speak 
again. 

After  reading  her  how-to  article  I 
thought,  That  sounds  easy.  Just 
swallow  air.  Then  as  you  slowly  bring 
up  air,  start  forming  words. 

I  found  an  empty  cubicle  where 
I  could  mumble  and  gurgle  to  my 
heart's  content  without  annoying 
others.  I  began.  During  the  next  two 
days  I  swallowed  gallons  of  air,  but 
not  in  vain.  At  the  end  I  walked  to 
my  bed  on  air,  winner  by  a  score  of 
one — the  word  "yes." 

Practice  makes  perfect,  so  the  say- 
ing goes.  In  the  following  three 
months  I  put  in  more  time  practicing 
how  to  form  words  than  I  did  in 
many  years  at  school. 

Today  I  have  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing on  conversation,  even  on  the  tele- 


phone. I  enjoy  most  of  the  good 
things  in  life.  I  cany  on  farm  opera- 
tions and  enjoy  them  as  never  before. 
In  my  spare  time  I  travel  anywhere 
my  finances  will  allow. 

This  I  tell  you  with  but  one 
thought  in  view — that  my  experi- 
ence may  bring  some  measure  of 
hope  to  those  who  feel  that  "life  is 
not  worth  living." 


You    and    your   calculations! 


f?Of  W/tfOAt 
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NORTH  CHURCH  STEEPLE 
STANDS  AGAIN 

By  FRANKLIN  L.  THISTLE 


A  MONG  the  shrines  that  symbolize  America's  fight  for  freedom  and  in- 
^**  dependence,  probably  the  one  best  known  and  most  loved  is  Boston's 
Old  North  Church. 

There  are  few  American  school  children  who  do  not  know  that  on  the 
night  of  April  18,  1775,  the  two  lanterns  hung  aloft  in  the  Old  North  Church 
belfry  signaled  Paul  Revere  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm  that  British  troops 
were  marching  on  Lexington  and  Concord. 

The  Old  North  Church  has  been  a  '  must"  on  the  sightseeing  agenda  of 
tourists  visiting  Boston  for  countless  decades.  But  on  August  31,  1954, 
when  a  rampaging  hurricane  called  "Carol"  dislodged  its  venerable  old 
steeple  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  the  attention  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world  focused  upon  the  famous  landmark. 

Americans  everywhere  were  saddened  when  they  heard  of  the  steeple's 
fate.  For  the  first  time  since  Revolutionary  War  days,  no  Sunday  service 
was  held  in  the  Old  North  Church,  an  Episcopal  parish  under  the  name  of 
Christ  Church. 
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High  in  the  air,  the  65-foot  steeple  of 
Boston's  Old  North  Church  is  slowly  raised 
to  position  as  workmen  on  the  scaffolding 
await  its  arrival. 


The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Peck,  vicar, 
sent  an  appeal  to  the  governors  of 
every  state  in  the  Union  for  help  in 
the  restoration  campaign.  And  the 
weathervane  of  the  Old  North 
Church  was  taken  on  a  nation-wide 
tour  to  aid  in  soliciting  contributions 
for  the  steeple's  restoration  fund. 

But  a  high-powered  drive  for  funds 
was  not  needed.  Americans  of  every 
faith,  creed,  and  color  displayed 
their  patriotism  by  flooding  the 
Lantern  League  of  the  Old  North 
Church  with  donations. 

One  of  the  first  contributors  was 
a  Maryland  woman  who  sent  in  five 
new  pennies  and  wrote:  "American 
school  children  to  whom  the  brave 
ride  of  Paul  Revere  has  a  special 
meaning  will  be  glad  to  give  then- 
coppers  in  memory  of  that  famous 
coppersmith." 

A  Boston  resident  wrote:  "An  old  horse  lover  is  glad  to  send  the  enclosed 
check  in  recognition  of  the  part  Paul  Revere's  horse  played  on  that  historic 
night." 

Donations  poured  in  by  land,  sea,  and  air — pennies  from  school  children, 
dollars  from  workmen,  and  substantial  checks  from  businessmen.  The  goal 
of  $150,000  was  soon  attained. 

Summarizing  national  sentiment  concerning  the  steeple's  fall,  an  editorial 
in  a  Boston  paper  said:  "The  toppling  of  the  150-year-old  steeple  in  the 
recent  hurricane  seems  to  have  touched  patriotic  emotions  nationally  as  no 
other  event  in  Boston  since  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  stirred  the  land 
with  his  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  Old  Ironsides'* 

On  July  6,  1955,  as  throngs  of  spectators  in  the  narrow  street  below 
cheered,  the  50-foot,  five-ton  reconstructed  steeple  was  reverently  swung 
into  place  atop  the  Old  North  Church. 

Is  the  reconstructed  steeple  identical  with  the  former  one?  Charles  R. 
Strickland,  architect  in  charge  of  reconstruction,  said:  "We  reconstructed 
the  steeple  of  the  Old  North  Church  so  that  it  stands,  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible,  the  way  it  stood  through  the  years,  a  symbol  of  the  historic  past." 

The  restoration  of  Old  North  Church  steeple  signifies  that,  just  as  the 
colonists  of  1775  united  to  defend  their  freedom,  so  the  American  people 
today  unite  to  preserve  that  precious  heritage. 
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EASTER  SERVICE  OF  WORSHIP 

CARL  R.   KEY 

Call  to  Worship: 

Leader:  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen! 

People:  He  is  risen  indeed! 

Leader:  Sing  unto  the  Lord! 

People:  For  he  hath  done  excellent  things! 

Leader:  Sing,  O  heavens;  and  be  joyful,  O  earth! 

People:  For  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people. 

Leader:  Thanks  be  to  God! 

People:  For  he  hath  given  us  the  victory! 

Invocation: 

O  God,  who,  through  the  mighty  resurrection  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  hast  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  thy  love;  grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  as  by  his  death  he  has 
recalled  us  into  life,  so,  by  his  presence  ever  abiding  in  us,  he  may  raise 
us  to  joys  eternal;  through  him  who  for  our  sakes  died  and  rose  again, 
and  is  ever  with  us  in  power  and  great  glory,  even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Hymn(s):   "Beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus"  or  "Alleluia,  the  Strife  Is  O'er" 

Scripture  Reading:   Matthew  28:1-20 

Meditation:   Look  Beyond  Easter 

The  Lord  of  Life  looked  beyond  Easter  to  the  day  when  his  disciples 
would  truly  worship  and  live.  He  would  share  with  them  his  power  from 
above — the  power  of  God  the  Father.  He  would  give  his  disciples  "all 
authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  Now  they  have  only  to  lay  claim  to 
it.  How  to  use  this  power  and  this  authority  is  a  basic  question  for  his 
disciples  in  every  age. 

The  Lord  of  Life  commissioned  them  "to  go  and  make  disciples  of  all 
people";  to  baptize  them  "in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit";  "to  teach  them  to  observe  all  I  have  commanded  you."  He 
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promised  his  continuing  presence  "always,  to  the  close  of  the  age."  This 
is  the  Easter  gospel.  This  is  the  challenge  of  Easter.  We  must  look  be- 
yond Easter  to  a  full,  dedicated  life  of  love  and  service  in  the  name  of 
Christ  Jesus,  or  else  we  fail. 

St.  Paul  was  right.  He  points  to  new  life  in  Christ:  "As  Christ  was 
raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  we  too  .  .  .  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life"  (Romans  6:4). 

In  the  Spring  1956  "Daily  Devotions"  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches,  Dr.  Wofford  C.  Timmons  wrote  for  Easter  Sunday.  He  said: 
"Easter  quickens  the  whole  of  life  with  newness  and  beauty  of  being,  and 
lights  again  the  lamps  of  assurance  where  dark  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments have  been.  It  becomes  the  continuation  of  our  human  pilgrimage, 
lifting  us  upon  wings  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the  only  accounting  for  faiths 
that  have  enabled  men  to  see  the  invisible,  loves  that  have  passed  all 
understanding,  hopes  that  shine  on  when  every  earthly  candle  has  gone 
out!  No  one  ever  completely  travels  the  skyways  on  this  earth,  but  when 
life  spreads  its  wings  of  faith,  seeking  the  things  above,  it  soars  to  where 
Jesus  led.  If  we  continue  his  wonderful  way,  we  shall  share  his  eternal 
victory." 

Prayer: 

O  Thou  who  makest  the  stars,  and  turnest  the  shadow  of  death  into 
the  morning;  on  this  day  of  days  we  meet  to  render  thee,  our  Lord  and 
King,  the  tribute  of  our  praise;  for  the  resurrection  of  the  springtime,  for 
the  everlasting  hopes  that  rise  within  the  human  heart,  and  for  the  gospel 
which  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  Restore  our  thanks- 
giving, reveal  thy  presence,  and  send  into  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  the 
risen  Christ.  Amen. 

Hymn(s):  "Crown  Him  the  Son  of  God"  or  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus* 
Name" 

Benediction: 

May  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  us  all.  Amen. 
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BY   DR.  JAMES  V.   CLAYPOOL 

Minister,  Trinity  Methodist  Church,   New  Bedford,  Mass. 

THEME:  "The  Most  Spiritual  View  of  Jesus" 

1  In  the  Beginning John  1:1-28 

2  They  Followed  Jesus John  1:29-51 

3  A  Marriage  Story John  2:1-12 

4  Cleansing  the  Temple John  2:13-25 

5  Lifting  Up  the  Son John  3:1-21 

6  Giving  Way  to  Another John  3:22-36 

7  Fresh  and  Living  Water John  4:1-30 

8  Laborers  Together  John  4:31-54 

9  Helping  Out  on  the  Sabbath John  5:1-16 

10  Search  the  Scriptures John  5:17-47 

11  Feeding  Thousands John  6:1-21 

12  Jesus  the  Bread  of  Life John  6:22-58 

13  Words  That  Are  Life John  6:59-71 

14  The  Light  of  the  World John  8:1-32 

15  Free  Indeed John  8:33-59 

16  An  Amazing  Blind  Man  John  9:1-41 

17  The  Good  Shepherd's  Sheep  John  10:1-21 

18  Not  Among  the  Sheep John  10:22-42 

19  Believers  Never  Die  John  11:1-27 

20  Many  Believed  on  Him  John  11:28-57 

21  The  Last  Week  Comes John  12:1-22 

22  Drawing  All  Men  John  12:23-50 

23  Happy  if  Followers John  13:1-17 

24  Glorified  Together John  13:18-38 

25  The  Chapter  of  Comfort John  14:1-14 

26  Be  Not  Afraid John  14:15-31 

27  The  Vine  and  the  Branches John  15:1-27 

28  False  Service  to  God John  16:1-16 

29  Joy,  Peace,  and  Good  Cheer John  16:17-33 

30  Prayer  for  the  Disciples John  17:1-26 
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PORTRAITS  OF  THE  LIVING  CHRIST 


T.  G.  SMITH 

Dr.  Smith  is  associate  professor  of  New  Testament  interpre- 
tation,   Southern   Baptist   Seminary,    Louisville,    Kentucky. 


An  Introduction  to  John's  Gospel 


■  From  the  time  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  called  John's  Gospel 
a  spiritual  Gospel  and  marked  it  off 
from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
many  have  ranked  it  above  all  other 
books  of  the  Bible.  Because  the  doc- 
trines were  so  elevated  in  character 
and  the  discourses  of  Jesus  so  lofty, 
Christian  writers  early  gave  this  Gos- 
pel the  symbol  of  the  eagle. 

Before  we  begin  our  studies  of 
"portraits  of  the  living  Christ"  in 
John's  Gospel,  we  should  know  cer- 
tain things  about  the  book.  Who  was 
the  author?  When  did  he  write;  and 
where,  and  why,  and  to  whom? 

The  Author 
Until  the  19th  century  this  Gospel 
was  almost  universally  accepted  as 
the  work  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
The  external  evidence  for  this  view 
comes  from  a  very  early  date.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  century  a.d., 
Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul, 
bore  testimony  to  a  widely  received 
tradition  that  ascribed  the  Gospel  to 
John.  In  his  work  entitled  Against 
Heresies,   Irenaeus   said,  "John,  the 


disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  leaned 
upon  his  breast"  wrote  the  Gospel 
"while  dwelling  in  Ephesus,  the  city 
of  Asia." 

But  the  tradition  of  Irenaeus  is 
not  as  reliable  as  some  would  sup- 
pose. Irenaeus  calls  Papias,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis  (c.  a.d.  70-146),  "a  hearer 
of  John  and  a  companion  of  Poly- 
carp";  yet  Eusebius,  in  his  Church 
History,  remarks  that  Papias  does  not 
explicitly  claim  to  be  "a  hearer  and 
eyewitness  of  the  holy  apostles." 
Since  Irenaeus  made  a  mistake  about 
Papias,  and  since  Papias  also  clearly 
distinguished  between  John  the 
Apostle  and  John  who  was  an  elder,  a 
number  of  scholars  today  believe 
that  Irenaeus  misunderstood  the  tra- 
dition. They  believe  that  John  the 
Elder  wrote  the  Gospel,  which  was 
wrongly  attributed  to  John  the 
Apostle. 

The  internal  evidence  is  also  in- 
adequate for  establishing  authorship. 
In  the  book  itself  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  author.  There 
are  five  references  to  a  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  (13:23;  19:26;  20:2;  21: 
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7,  20),  and  in  John  21:24  the  claim 
is  made  that  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel. 
Who  is  the  beloved  disciple?  No- 
where in  the  book  do  we  find  his 
name  mentioned.  It  is  from  the  tra- 
dition of  Irenaeus  that  the  name  John 
the  son  of  Zebedee  was  linked  to  the 
beloved  disciple.  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee  is  never  mentioned  in  John's 
Gospel.  We  have  only  the  phrase 
"the  sons  of  Zebedee"  (John  21:2). 
Even  though  a  number  of  scholars 
contend  that  the  external  and  inter- 
nal evidence  are  not  convincing 
enough  to  establish  authorship  by 
John  the  Apostle,  they  are  still  of 
the  opinion  that  he  supplied  the  eye- 
witness material  that  is  so  evident 
throughout  the   Gospel. 

Date  and  Place  of  Writing 
Since  the  discovery  of  Rylands 
Papyrus  457  and  Egerton  Papyrus 
2,  it  is  possible  for  New  Testament 
scholars  to  arrive  at  an  earlier  date 
for  John's  Gospel  than  was  suggested 
in  previous  years.  The  Rylands 
Papyrus  is  a  fragment  of  John's  Gos- 
pel, containing  only  a  few  verses 
(18:31-33,  37,  38).  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  this  fragment  comes  from 
a  date  as  early  as  a.d.  130.  Egerton 
Papyrus  2  was  written  not  later  than 
a.d.  150.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  John's  Gospel.  This  suggests  that 
the  Gospel  is  one  of  its  sources. 

Both  these  papyri  come  from 
Egypt.  Since  the  date  of  composition 
of  both  may  be  as  early  as  a.d.  130, 
and  since  allowance  must  be  made 
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for  a  period  of  time  for  circulation 
of  John's  Gospel  in  Egypt,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  date  around  a.d. 
90  for  the  writing  of  the  Gospel. 
Within  the  past  few  years  a  number 
of  scholars  have  pointed  out  a  re- 
lationship between  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  John's  Gospel,  and  on 
the  basis  of  their  study  have  set  an 
earlier  date  than  a.d.  90.  However, 
the  studies  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
are  not  yet  conclusive. 

Ephesus,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch 
in  Syria  have  all  been  proposed  as 
the  place  where  the  Gospel  was 
written. 

Ephesus  has  the  support  of  tradi- 
tion. This  is  the  same  tradition  that 
tells  us  John  the  Apostle  was  the 
author. 

Alexandria  has  been  suggested  as 
the  home  of  the  Gospel  because  the 
earliest  fragment  of  the  work  was 
found  in  Egypt,  and  because  the  use 
of  Logos  (Word)  in  the  Prologue  of 
John's  Gospel  is  similar  to  Philo's 
use  of  the  term.  Philo,  a  Jew,  lived 
in  Alexandria  from  20  B.C.  to  a.d.  40. 
But  the  climate  of  Egypt  is  more 
favorable  for  the  preservation  of 
papyrus,  and  this  may  explain  why 
we  have  the  early  fragment.  It  can 
be  shown,  moreover,  that  the  simi- 
larity of  Philo's  and  John's  use  of 
Logos  is  only  superficial. 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  the- 
ology in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  to  the  theology  in  John's 
Gospel  has  led  certain  scholars  to 
adopt  the  view  that  Antioch  in  Syria 
was  the  city  where  the  Gospel  was 
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written,  and  further  support  for 
Antiochean  origin  is  found  in  the 
Armenian  translation  of  Ephrem's 
commentary  on  Tatian's  Diatessaron. 
In  it  we  read,  "John  wrote  that  [Gos- 
pel] in  Greek  at  Antioch,  for  he  re- 
mained in  the  country  until  the  time 
of  Trajan." 

Purpose  and  Destination  of  the 
Gospel 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel 
the  author  explicitly  states  that  his 
purpose  in  writing  is  "that  you  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  you 
may  have  life  in  his  name"  (John 
20:31). 


Does  the  word  "you'  refer  to* 
Christians  or  non-Christians?  It 
would  hardly  seem  necessary  to 
prove  a  case  for  Jesus'  being  the 
Christ  if  one  were  writing  to  Chris- 
tians. 

From  the  way  that  he  treated  his 
materials,  there  is  an  indication  that 
John  was  writing  to  Jews.  The  author 
wrote  his  Gospel  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70  to  show 
that  through  all  the  signs  that  Jesus 
did  on  earth  the  glory  of  God  was 
manifested.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
present  all  the  signs  but  selected  a 
few  as  evidence  that  God  became 
flesh  in  Jesus.  There  is  also  an  ap- 
peal to  believe  in  Jesus  as  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God. 


Of  course,  this  finishes  us  at  the  museum/7 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  March  31,  1957 


Light  for  a  Dark  World 
T.  G.  Smith 


"I  am  the  light  of  the  world;  he  who  follows  me 
will  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  will  have  the  light  of 
lifer— John  8:12. 


PURPOSE  OF  THiS  STUDY:  To  show  that 
Jesus  is  the  light  of  the  world  and  that 
those  who  are  his  followers  are  to  reflect 
his  light. 

■  One  of  the  most  interesting 
metaphors  used  by  John  to  depict 
the  character  of  Jesus  is  the  meta- 
phor of  light.  In  Jesus  was  life,  "and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  "The 
light  shines  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  has  not  overcome  it."  In 
Jesus,  "the  true  light  that  enlightens 
every  man  was  coming  into  the 
world."  But  the  climax  of  the  demon- 
stration of  the  light  of  God  in  Christ 
came  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
when  Jesus  announced  that  he  was 
"the  light  of  the  world." 

Jesus  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

From  Josephus,  a  Jewish  historian 
of  the  first  century  a.d.,  we  learn 
that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
"the  most  holy  and  most  eminent 
feast"  among  the  Jews.  Many  people 
who  were  not  Jews  came  to  Jeru- 
salem for  this  glorious  occasion. 

Two  solemn  rites  were  performed 
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at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  They 
were  the  water  libation  and  the  light- 
ing of  the  candelabra  in  the  Court 
of  Women  in  the  Temple: 

Each  day  during  the  festival  the 
priests  went  to  the  Siloam  reservoir 
and  filled  a  golden  jar  with  water. 
The  water  from  this  jar  was  poured 
into  a  silver  bowl  on  the  altar  as  a 
symbol  for  the  prayers  for  rain. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day  the 
people  met  in  the  Court  of  Women, 
where  there  were  golden  candelabra 
of  unusual  height  with  four  bowls  on 
top  of  each.  By  means  of  ladders  the 
priests  were  able  to  fill  the  bowls 
with  oil  and  place  within  the  bowls 
wicks  made  from  worn-out  garments. 
When  these  candelabra  were  lighted, 
there  was  not  a  courtyard  in  Jeru- 
salem that  did  not  reflect  the  light. 

In  addition,  folk  rites  such  as 
dances,  athletic  feasts,  and  the  jug- 
gling of  lighted  torches  were  enacted 
by  men  of  piety  and  good  works. 

The  rite  of  illumination  must  have 
originated  with  the  observation  that 
at  this  time  of  year  the  days  began 
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to  grow  shorter  and  the  nights  in- 
creased. With  the  waning  of  sun- 
light and  the  waxing  of  darkness, 
this  ceremony  became  rooted  in  the 
motive  to  secure  light  at  a  time  when 
it  was  needed.  The  light  may  also 
have  been  a  commemoration  of  the 
pillar  of  fire,  a  symbol  of  God's  pres- 
ence, which  guided  the  Israelites 
during  their  escape  from  Egypt  and 
their  wanderings  in  the  desert.  There 
is  also  a  possibility  that  the  rite  of 
illumination  was  rooted  in  the  belief 
of  the  Jews  in  pre-exilic  times  that 
on  the  day  of  the  fall  equinox  the 
radiance  of  God  came  to  the  temple 
and  the  whole  temple  was  filled 
with  light. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  feast  Jesus 
made  two  pronouncements  that  con- 
tained deliberate  allusions  to  the 
ritual  of  the  festival.  The  first— "If 
any  one  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me 
and  drink  (John  7:37)" — is  an  al- 
lusion to  the  water  libation;  and  the 
second — "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world" — is  suggestive  of  the  rite  of 
illumination.  Behind  the  brilliance  of 
the  light  from  the  candelabra  and 
from  the  torches  juggled  by  the  men 
of  piety  is  Jesus,  who  is  the  light  not 
just  for  Jerusalem  or  for  the  Jews 
but  for  the  whole  world. 

One  of  the  traditional  readings  for 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the 
14th  chapter  of  Zechariah,  which 
tells  of  the  day  when  God  will  be 
proclaimed  king  over  all  the  earth. 
There  is  also  a  plea  for  all  nations  to 
come  to  Jerusalem  to  observe  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  There  was  a 


vague  tradition  among  the  Jews  that 
the  Messiah  might  be  expected  to 
appear  in  the  month  of  Tishri,  to 
which  Tabernacles  belongs;  and 
there  is  the  likelihood  that  this  tradi- 
tion was  based  on  the  reading  from 
Zechariah. 

In  Johns  Gospel  we  see  that  Jesus 
is  not  only  the  Messiah  who  has  come 
to  the  temple  but  also  the  radiance 
of  God,  who  is  king  over  all  the 
earth.  Jesus  is  the  true  light  of  the 
world. 

Light  and  Darkness 
In  John's  Gospel  "light"  always 
possesses  moral  content,  just  as  does 
"life."  In  the  Old  Testament  the  law 
and  the  temple  were  spoken  of  as 
light  (Prov.  6:23;  Ps.  119:105;  Isa. 
2:5) .  In  Psalm  36:9  we  see  that  light 
and  life  are  conjoined,  "For  with 
thee  is  the  fountain  of  life;  in  thy 
light  do  we  see  light."  Light  is  a 
symbol  of  all  that  is  divine  and  holy. 
It  also  suggests  gladness,  security, 
and  illumination.  Light  is  truth. 

Light  was  also  viewed  by  the  He- 
brews as  a  synonym  for  salvation. 
Their  expression  "light  of  the  Mes- 
siah" denoted  light  which  the  Mes- 
siah would  use  to  illumine  the 
righteous  when  he  came.  In  John's 
Gospel  light  is  both  saving  and  ac- 
tive. The  one  who  believes  in  Christ 
is  delivered  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  world.  Christ  alone  is  able  to 
irradiate  human  existence  with  the 
knowledge  of  its  nature,  meaning, 
and  purpose. 

Light  always  encounters  darkness. 
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Darkness  is  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  evil, 
false,  impure.  Men  who  live  in  the 
shadows  of  evil  avoid  the  light  lest 
their  wicked  deeds  become  known. 
As  darkness  was  dispelled  by  light 
in  the  physical  sense  when  God 
created  the  world,  so  now  the  spirit- 
ual correspondence,  a  darkness  of 
sin  and  ignorance,  finds  itself  con- 
fronted by  the  prevailing  light  which 
is  Christ. 

When  a  person  comes  to  Jesus, 
who  is  the  light  of  the  world,  he  is 
removed  from  the  darkness  of  the 
world  and  is  no  longer  under  the 
tyranny  of  sin. 

Walking  in  the  Light 
In  addition  to  saying,  "I  am  the 
light  of  the  world,"  Jesus  said,  "He 
who  follows  me  will  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  will  have  the  light  of 
life."  To  get  full  benefit  of  the  light, 
one  must  walk  in  the  light. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  deeply  con- 
cerned for  some  converts  and  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  to  avoid 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness: 
'Tor  once  you  were  in  darkness,  but 
now  you  are  light  in  the  Lord;  walk 
as  children  of  light  (for  the  fruit  of 
light  is  found  in  all  that  is  good  and 
right  and  true),  and  try  to  learn 
what  is  pleasing  to  the  Lord"  (Eph. 
5:8-10) .  Paul  went  on  to  say,  "There- 
fore it  is  said,  'Awake,  O  sleeper, 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ 
shall  give  you  light!'"  (Eph.  5:14). 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the 
metaphor  of  light  is  extended  to  in- 
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elude  disciples  of  Christ.  Jesus  is  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  those  who  are 
joined  in  him  are  also  the  light  of 
the  world.  "You  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be 
hid"  (Matt.  5:14).  A  Christian  is  not 
only  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  pre- 
servative element  in  society  that 
keeps  society  from  moral  decay;  he  is 
also  the  illuminating  element  that 
keeps  the  world  from  the  darkness  of 
evil. 

Unbelievers  look  at  us  and  form 
their  opinion  of  Christianity.  The 
character  of  Christ  is  to  be  shown  to 
a  world  of  darkness  through  our 
Christlike  living.  If  the  light  that  is 
in  us  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness! 

May  the  Christ  who  did  speak  the 
word  of  light  when  life  seemed  dark 
and  mysterious  help  us  this  day  to 
take  that  light  and  live  by  it  and 
become  lights  to  others! 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  the  world  is  in  darkness? 

2.  What  is  the  cause  of  darkness 
in  our  world? 

3.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  a  light 
for  a  dark  world? 

4.  How  are  we  as  Christians  able 
to  aid  in  bringing  light  to  those  in 
darkness? 

5.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  reflect 
the  light  of  Christ  in  the  barracks,  in 
the  mess  hall,  while  on  leave,  and 
when  performing  the  duties  assigned 
me? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  April  7 ,  1957 


Jesus  the  Bread  of  Life 
T.  G.  Smith 


'7  am  the  bread  of  life;  he  who  comes  to  me 
shall  not  hunger,  and  he  who  believes  in  me  shall 
never  thirst." — John  6:35. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY:  To  show  that 
Jesus  is  able  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of 
the  soul,  which  is  a  greater  need  than 
the  hunger  of  the  body. 

■  "Bread  is  the  staff  of  life."  This 
popular  saying  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  bread  for  the  physical 
nurture  of  man.  There  are  few  places 
in  the  world  where  bread  is  not  a 
staple  of  existence.  Many  things  in 
life  we  could  relinquish,  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  eliminate  bread.  In  the 
time  of  Jesus,  bread  was  the  most 
important  food.  Bread  symbolizes 
what  is  essential  to  sustain  physical 
existence. 

While  we  know  that  the  physical 
hunger  of  men  must  be  satisfied,  we 
are  aware  that  there  is  another  hun- 
ger greater  than  this,  which  also  must 
be  satisfied.  This  is  the  hunger  of 
the  soul  for  spiritual  sustenance. 
Even  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
the  Israelites  are  reminded  of  the 
giving  of  manna  from  God  to  satisfy 
their  physical  hunger,  we  discover 
that  in  this  experience  the  Israelites 
were  to  learn  "that  man  does  not  live 


by  bread  alone,  but  that  man  lives 
by  everything  that  proceeds  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord"  (Deut.  8:3) . 

Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand 
No  miracle  is  so  well  attested  in 
the  Christian  tradition  as  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand,  since  this  event 
is  recorded  in  all  four  Gospels  (Mark 
6:30-46;  Matt.  14:13-21;  Luke  9:10- 
17;  John  6:1-15).  However,  it  is 
only  in  John's  Gospel  that  the  spirit- 
ual meaning  of  the  miracle  is  set 
forth.  Jesus  supplied  the  multitude 
with  bread  as  an  acted  parable  to 
show  that  he  was  the  bread  of  life, 
the  heavenly  manna,  the  genuine 
spiritual  nourishment. 

When  the  Galileans  were  fed  the 
bread  and  fish  by  Jesus,  they  saw 
in  him  a  new  Moses.  As  Moses  had 
given  the  Israelites  manna  in  the 
wilderness,  so  Jesus  had  given  them 
food  in  a  desert  place.  The  zeal  of 
the  Galileans  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  they  were  about  to  compel  him 
to  be  their  king.  To  avoid  such  a 
demonstration,  Jesus  withdrew  to  a 
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mountain  where  he  could  be  alone. 

In  this  experience  Jesus  met  again 
one  of  the  temptations  he  had  faced 
after  his  baptism.  At  that  time  Jesus 
had  fasted  for  forty  days  and  nights, 
and  the  tempter  came  to  him  saying, 
"If  you  are  the  Son  of  God,  command 
these  stones  to  become  loaves  of 
bread"  (Matt.  4:3).  The  reply  of 
Jesus  was  a  quotation  from  Deu- 
teronomy 8:3,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  Bread  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  arguments.  Feed  the 
people,  and  they  will  follow  you.  If 
you  provide  mankind  with  bread, 
you  will  get  obedience,  honor,  and 
power  from  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind. As  long  as  you  are  able  to  take 
care  of  this  fundamental  worry  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  people  will 
make  you  king. 

Jesus  most  assuredly  was  con- 
cerned for  the  physical  needs  of  men, 
but  in  his  dedication  to  the  will  of 
God  he  saw  that  a  greater  need  in 
man  must  be  satisfied.  Therefore,  he 
did  not  give  in  to  the  temptation  to 
pursue  a  course  of  action  that  would 
result  in  the  highest  temporal  pros- 
perity for  men.  He  did  not  abandon 
the  ideal  of  God  for  the  things  of 
men.  Jesus  proclaimed,  "Blessed  are 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  sat- 
isfied" (Matt.  5:6). 

The  Discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life 
The  next  day  Jesus  was  not  to  be 
found,  so  the  people  crossed  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  to  Capernaum.  There  they 
found  Jesus  teaching  in  a  synagogue. 
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Jesus  accused  the  Galileans  of  seek- 
ing him  because  they  were  interested 
in  the  bread  that  he  gave  them,  and 
not  because  they  were  able  to  see 
beyond  the  bread  to  a  spiritual  truth 
that  was  far  more  important.  The 
feeding  of  the  people  was  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  a  means  toward  the 
greatest  of  all  objectives — that  men 
might  see  the  imperishable  bread 
which  Jesus  alone  could  supply. 

Jesus  began  his  discourse  on  the 
"bread  of  life"  by  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple to  work  for  food  that  would  abide 
unto  eternal  life.  He  went  on  to  re- 
mind them  that  this  kind  of  food 
was  attainable,  not  by  the  observance 
of  rigid  rules  of  conduct,  but  by  faith 
in  him  as  the  one  sent  from  God. 

In  Jewish  popular  thought,  hope 
was  centered  in  the  renewal  of 
manna  from  heaven.  Manna  would 
be  brought  by  a  second  redeemer, 
just  as  it  was  brought  by  the  first  re- 
deemer, Moses,  and  the  righteous 
would  be  the  ones  who  would  enjoy 
this  manna  from  heaven.  A  hope  that 
Israel  would  again  receive  bread  from 
heaven  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  Galileans.  Since  Jesus  had  fed 
them  one  day,  they  believed  that  he 
must  be  the  one  for  whom  they  were 
looking.  However,  they  wanted  him 
to  continue  to  give  them  bread. 

The  crude,  materialistic  notions  of 
the  Galileans  were  terminated  when 
Jesus  said,  "I  am  the  bread  of  life; 
he  who  comes  to  me  shall  not  hun- 
ger, and  he  who  believes  in  me  shall 
never  thirst"  (John  6:35).  He  went 
on  to  contrast  the  bread  that  Moses 
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gave  and  the  bread  that  he  could 
give  by  pointing  out  that  their 
fathers  ate  manna,  but  it  was  not  a 
perpetual  sustenance  and  did  not 
prevent  them  from  dying.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bread  that  Jesus  is 
able  to  offer  sustains  forever  those 
who  believe  in  him,  and  they  will 
never  die.  Those  who  feast  upon 
Jesus  in  a  spiritual  sense  will  live 
forever.  This  means  a  mutual  in- 
dwelling of  Christ  and  the  believers 
(John  6:56-57). 

The  Need  for  Spiritual  Food  Today 
All  people  today  seek  after  life. 
And  many  still  believe  that  life  can 
be  measured  materialistically,  in 
terms  of  "good  times"  or  "better 
days." 

Yet  our  lives  are  measured,  not 
with  the  things  by  which  we  live, 
but  with  that  for  which  we  live.  We 
live  by  the  money  we  earn,  but  we 


live  for  those  things  that  money  can- 
not buy.  We  live  by  food  and  drink, 
we  life  for  those  things  that  pertain 
to  the  heart  and  mind.  We  live  by 
that  which  is  tangible,  but  we  live 
for  those  things  that  are  intangible. 
Things  that  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  things  that  are  not  seen  are 
eternal. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Are  people  happy  when  they 
have  all  the  food  they  need? 

2.  When  Jesus  says  that  he  is  the 
bread  of  life,  what  kind  of  bread  does 
he  have  in  mind? 

3.  Is  Jesus  concerned  for  the  physi- 
cal hunger  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world?  If  so,  should  I,  as  a  Christian, 
be  concerned  when  people  are  at  the 
point  of  starvation? 

4.  Can  I  help  in  bringing  relief  to 
the  spiritual  hunger  of  the  world?  In 
what  ways  may  I  be  of  assistance? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  April  14,  1957 


The  Friend  Who  Cares 
T.  G.  Smith 

"I  am  the  good  shepherd;  I  know  my  own  and 
my  own  know  me,  as  the  Father  knows  me  and  I 
know  the  Father;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep." — John  10 :  14-15. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY:  To  show  that 
Jesus  as  the  good  shepherd  of  our  lives 
has  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
each  individual. 

■  No  metaphor  in  the  Bible  is  so 
full  of  tenderness  or  so  expressive  of 
the  care  and  concern  of  God  for  his 
people  as  the  metaphor  of  God  as 
shepherd.  Most  Christians,  either  in 
their  youth  or  in  later  years,  have 
committed  to  memory  Psalm  23, 
which  begins,  "The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd, I  shall  not  want." 

The  metaphor  of  shepherd  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  carried  over  into 
the  New  Testament,  and  here  it  ap- 
plies to  Jesus.  In  the  10th  chapter 
of  John  we  see  Jesus  as  the  good 
shepherd.  He  cares  for  each  one  of 
the  flock  and  knows  each  by  name. 
When  the  welfare  of  the  sheep  de- 
mands the  sacrifice  even  of  life,  Jesus 
as  the  good  shepherd  freely  gives 
himself  for  the  flock. 

The  Occasion  for  the  Discourse 
This  teaching  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred during  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
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tion.  In  10:22  we  notice  that  John 
makes  the  statement,  "It  was  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication  at  Jerusalem." 
At  this  feast  the  Jews  gathered 
around  Jesus  and  said  to  him,  "How 
long  will  you  keep  us  in  suspense? 
If  you  are  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly" 
(John  10:24). 

The  Feast  of  Dedication  was  the 
appropriate  time  for  such  a  question 
because  at  this  season  the  Jews  re- 
membered afresh  the  Maccabean 
struggles  for  political  freedom,  and 
they  were  looking  for  a  new  age  that 
would  be  ushered  in  by  the  Messiah. 

The  Feast  of  Dedication  (Hebrew 
Hanukkah)  commemorated  the  Mac- 
cabean restoration  of  the  services  of 
the  Temple  in  165  b.c.  after  its  three 
years'  profanation  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  Syrian  ruler.  After 
three  years  of  successful  guerilla 
warfare  with  the  Syrians,  Judas 
Maccabeus,  the  leader  of  the  Jews, 
was  able  to  achieve  religious  liberty 
for  the  Jews;  and  he  summoned  the 
people  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  puri- 
fy the  holy  place  and  to  dedicate  it 
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anew.  On  the  25th  day  of  the  month 
of  Kislev  (December),  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  God  on  the  new  altar, 
and  a  feast  was  celebrated  for  a 
period  of  eight  days.  After  the  cele- 
brations it  was  decreed  that  this  feast 
would  be  kept  every  year  for  a  period 
of  eight  days. 

Jesus  did  not  specifically  declare 
to  the  Jews  that  he  was  Messiah  be- 
cause of  the  current  political  aspira- 
tions associated  with  that  hope. 
Rather,  by  means  of  a  symbolic  say- 
ing he  attempted  to  correct  the  mis- 
taken notions  about  what  Messiah 
would  do. 

The  Discourse  on  Jesus  as  the  Good 
Shepherd 

Before  a  person  can  fully  compre- 
hend the  10th  chapter  of  John,  he 
must  get  acquainted  with  Ezekiel  34 
and  37.  In  the  34th  chapter  the 
prophet  denounced  the  evil  rulers  of 
Israel  as  false  shepherds  of  God's 
flock.  After  these  rulers  were  de- 
posed, God  searched  for  his  sheep 
who  had  been  scattered  by  the  cor- 
rupt rulers.  The  hope  was  set  forth 
that  God  would  bring  his  sheep  back 
from  exile  and  would  set  over  them 
one  shepherd.  This  shepherd  would 
be  David  (that  is,  Messiah — a  de- 
scendant of  David),  and  under  his 
rule  there  would  be  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  37th  chapter  the  prophet 
envisioned  a  national  restoration  and 
unification  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  un- 
der God's  shepherd,  a  descendant  of 
David.   The  northern  and  southern 


tribes  would  no  longer  be  divided 
but  would  be  drawn  into  political 
unity  as  in  the  days  of  David.  This 
unification  was  not  to  be  just  politi- 
cal; it  was  to  be  religious  as  well. 

Jesus  began  his  discourse  with  the 
ideal  shepherd  (vss.  1-5);  and  when 
the  Jews  did  not  understand,  he  ap- 
plied the  figure  of  speech  to  himself 
by  proclaiming,  "I  am  the  door  of 
the  sheep"  (v.  7),  and  "I  am  the 
good  shepherd"  (vss.  11,  14).  In 
relation  to  the  sheepfold,  Jesus  is 
the  door;  and  in  relation  to  the  flock, 
he  is  the  shepherd.  Those  who  try  to 
enter  the  fold  of  God  by  any  other 
access  are  classed  as  thieves  and 
robbers.  Jesus  is  the  competent  and 
appropriate  shepherd  because  he  is 
willing  to  give  his  life  for  the  sheep. 

Just  as  Ezekiel  contrasted  the  false 
shepherds  of  Israel  with  the  descend- 
ant of  David  who  would  be  God's 
shepherd,  so  also  Jesus  contrasted 
himself  with  all  the  false  messiahs 
who  had  tried  to  establish  a  kingdom 
by  force  and  had  led  the  people 
astray. 

Before  the  ministry  of  Jesus  on 
earth  (and  even  after  his  resurrec- 
tion) numerous  patriots  stirred  the 
fires  of  insurrection  and  led  the  Jews 
into  bitter  struggles.  The  na- 
tionalistic movement,  which  began 
with  Hezekiah  and  a  band  of  brig- 
ands during  the  time  that  Herod  was 
governor  of  Galilee,  was  continued 
by  his  son  Judas  and  was  culminated 
in  the  exploits  of  John  of  Gischala, 
a  leader  in  the  revolt  against  Rome 
a.d.  66-70.  Under  such  false  shep- 
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herds  as  these,  many  Jews  had  lost 
their  lives. 

This  voluntary  acceptance  of 
death  by  Jesus  for  the  sake  of  the 
sheep  under  his  care  is  not  merely 
a  concern  for  the  sheep  but  a  clear 
denial  of  any  political  associations 
with  his  mission.  The  Jewish  nation- 
alism of  Ezekiel  is  swept  aside,  and 
the  religious  role  of  Jesus  comes 
to  the  forefront.  Jesus  saw  that, 
through  his  death  and  resurrection, 
those  who  were  scattered  would  be 
gathered  into  one  flock;  but  the  scat- 
tered ones  he  had  in  mind  were  not 
just  the  Jews.  The  other  sheep  not 
of  this  fold  were  the  Gentiles  who 
would  be  brought  into  a  right  rela- 
tionship with  God;  and  all,  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike,  would  be  the  Israel  of 
God. 

Thus  the  answer  Jesus  gave  to  the 
Jews  is  plain  enough.  If  they  wanted 
him  to  quit  holding  them  in  supense, 
he  would  reply  in  the  affirmative  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  But  the  people 
must  understand  that  his  definition 
of  Messiah  was  quite  different  from 
theirs.  He  was  not  a  descendant  of 
David  who  would  restore  the  na- 
tional status  of  Israel  and  lead  a 
revolt    against    Rome.    His    mission 


was  universal.  By  his  death  the  real 
meaning  of  the  feast  ("dedication") 
was  brought  to  a  fulfillment  in  com- 
plete obedience  and  dedication  to 
the  will  of  God. 

Christ  Our  Shepherd  Today 

In  our  world  today  we  see  multi- 
tudes of  people  who  are  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  They  feel  lost 
and  helpless.  They  encounter  an  un- 
friendly universe  because  they  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a  God  above 
who  is  concerned  for  their  welfare 
and  who  seeks  to  supply  them  with 
that  nourishment  of  soul  that  they 
need.  It  is  for  us  who  are  "in  the 
fold"  to  tell  them  of  God's  watchful, 
tender  care  over  his  own. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  character- 
istics of  a  shepherd  are  applicable  to 
Jesus? 

2.  Does  it  really  make  any  differ- 
ence to  Jesus  what  happens  to  me? 

3.  How  can  I  demonstrate  to  others 
that  Jesus  is  truly  the  great  shepherd 
of  the  sheep? 


ANSWERS  TO 

BIBLE  LABYRINTH  ON  PACE  37— 


JOB,  JEREMIAH,  NEHEMIAH,  PHILEMON,  GENESIS,  ISAIAH,  ZEPHANIAH, 
ZECHARIAH,  SAMUEL,  JOEL,  JOHN,  JOSHUA,  HAGGAI,  JUDGES,  MALACHI, 
MICAH,  CHRONICLES,  HOSEA,  AMOS 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  April  21,  1957 


Living   in   a   New   Dimension 
T.  G.  Smith 


"I  am  the  resurrecton  and  the  life;  he  who  be- 
lieves in  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live,  and 
whoever  lives  and  believes  in  me  shall  never  die." 
—John  11:25-26. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY:  To  show  that 
eternal  life  is  not  something  that  is  com- 
pletely reserved  for  life  after  death,  but 
that  it  is  living  in  a  new  dimension  here 
and  now. 

■  The  most  wonderful  demon- 
stration of  Jesus'  power  on  earth  was 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Through  this 
act  Jesus  was  able  to  show  that  he 
possessed  a  power  that  was  reserved 
for  God  alone  and  thereby  proved 
that  he  was  God  in  the  flesh.  In  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  we  observe  that 
Jesus  raised  others  from  the  dead. 
He  revived  Jairus'  daughter,  who  had 
just  died  (Luke  8:41f.),  and  brought 
back  to  life  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain  (Luke  7:llf.).  When  John  the 
Baptist  was  in  prison,  he  sent  his 
disciples  to  Jesus  to  settle  some  ques- 
tions in  his  mind  concerning  the  per- 
son and  mission  of  Jesus.  The  reply 
of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  of  John  was, 
"Go  and  tell  John  what  you  hear  and 
see:  the  blind  receive  their  sight  and 
the  lame  walk,  lepers  are  cleansed 
and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are 
raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  good 


news  preached  to  them"  (Matthew 
11:4-5;  compare  Luke  7:19ff.).  But 
more  remarkable  than  any  of  these 
events  was  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
who  had  been  dead  four  days. 

The  Raising  of  Lazarus 
When  the  Jews  tried  to  seize  Jesus 
at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  he  with- 
drew to  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan 
River  for  safety.  While  in  this  area 
news  came  to  him  that  Lazarus  was 
sick. 

By  the  time  Jesus  arrived  at 
Bethany,  Lazarus  had  been  in  the 
tomb  four  days.  When  Martha  met 
Jesus,  she  expressed  her  confidence 
that  Jesus  could  have  saved  her 
brother  if  he  had  arrived  sooner.  Al- 
though her  faith  in  the  Master's 
power  had  not  completely  failed,  the 
restoration  of  the  life  of  her  brother 
seemed  beyond  all  expectation. 

Jesus  consoled  Martha  with  the 
words,  "Your  brother  will  rise  again" 
(John  11:23).  Martha  in  her  reply 
snowed  that  she  accepted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Jews  that  Lazarus  would 
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be  raised  on  the  last  day,  when  all 
the  dead  would  be  raised;  but  this 
by  no  means  restored  her  brother  in 
the  present,  nor  assuaged  her  pres- 
ent grief.  At  this  moment  Jesus 
offered  himself  by  saying,  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;  he  who  be- 
lieves in  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall 
he  live,  and  whoever  lives  and  be- 
lieves in  me  shall  never  die"  (John 
11:25-26).  Martha  confessed  her 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  was  able  to  see  a  mighty 
act  of  God  in  Christ  through  the 
raising  of  her  brother  from  the  dead. 
The  last  day  on  which  the  dead 
would  be  raised  was  brought  into 
the  present  on  the  basis  of  faith  in 
Christ. 

In  this  miracle  enacted  at  Bethany 
we  see  a  dramatic  presentation  of 
the  truth  set  forth  in  John  5:21,  25, 
28.  Even  as  God  the  Father  is  able 
to  raise  the  dead  and  give  life,  so 
Jesus  possesses  that  same  prerogative 
of  giving  life.  Thus  the  incident  be- 
comes an  acted  parable. 

In  the  Prologue  of  John's  Gospel 
we  read,  "In  him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men"  (1:4). 
When  Jesus  healed  the  man  who 
was  born  blind,  he  supported  his 
claim  that  he  was  the  light  of  the 
world.  In  support  of  his  claim  that 
he  was  the  life-giver,  Jesus  raised 
Lazarus  from  the  dead.  In  this  great- 
est of  all  portraits  of  Jesus  in  John's 
Gospel,  we  perceive  that  eternal  life 
is  not  something  that  is  reserved  for 
some  period  in  the   distant  future, 


but  is  actually  attainable  in  this  life 
through  faith  in  Christ. 

Jesus  Gives  Life  a  New  Dimension 
In  the  10th  chapter  of  John  we 
hear  Jesus  saying,  "I  came  that  they 
may  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly"  (v.  10).  When  we  join 
this  utterance  of  Christ  with  his 
promises  of  eternal  life  to  those  who 
believed  on  him  and  with  the  demon- 
stration of  his  power  over  death  in 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  eternal  life 
takes  on  a  new  meaning.  No  longer 
do  we  consider  eternal  life  merely 
as  length  of  days,  day  upon  day  with- 
out end.  No  longer  is  it  just  the  pro- 
longation of  existence,  endless  dura- 
tion. Life  has  been  raised  to  a  new 
level.  It  is  the  more  abundant  life. 

If  a  person  is  already  distressed 
with  his  existence  here  upon  earth, 
he  will  not  be  interested  in  endless 
duration.  It  is  just  here  that  Chris- 
tians can  give  him  hope.  The  "eternal 
life"  we  are  talking  about  is  a  new 
kind  of  life.  Christ  enters  our  lives 
and  supplies  a  new  quality.  We  have 
the  same  eyes,  but  we  now  view  life 
differently.  We  have  new  hopes,  new 
aims,  new  ideals.  We  look  at  life,  not 
as  mere  existence,  but  as  existence 
raised  to  the  plane  of  God's  will  for 
our  lives. 

Life  in  Christ  is  not  altered  by 
death.  The  real  change  takes  place 
in  one's  response  to  Christ.  When  one 
believes  in  Christ,  from  that  time  on, 
even  through  the  ravages  of  time, 
including  at  last  death  itself,  the  be- 
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liever  is  still  in  possession  of  eternal 
life. 

Life  and  death  may  be  illustrated 
in  this  manner.  We  are  all  in  a  great 
auditorium  called  life.  We  are  sitting 
in  this  auditorium  anxiously  await- 
ing a  play  that  is  to  be  enacted  on 
the  stage  of  eternity.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  see  what  is  going  on  back- 
stage because  the  curtain  of  time  in- 
tervenes. While  we  are  wondering 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  play,  some- 
one comes  from  behind  the  curtain 
of  time  to  tell  us  that  we  have  not 
waited  in  vain.  This  person  is  the 
Prologue  to  the  play.  He  is  Jesus, 
who  has  come  from  eternity  to  calm 


our  fears  and  give  us  hope.  With 
the  reassuring  words  from  him,  we 
now  have  faith  in  the  meaning  of 
life;  and  we  confidently  await  the 
removal  of  the  curtain  of  time  so 
that  we  can  view  the  great  produc- 
tion on  the  stage  of  eternity. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  eternal  life? 

2.  When  does  eternal  life  begin? 

3.  Does  eternal  life  have  any  mean- 
ing for  society? 

4.  How  may  we  show  to  those  who 
are  not  Christians  that  we  have 
eternal  life? 


Commanders  and  unit  color  honor  guards  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
pause  to  pray  before  passing  in  review  during  recent  organization  ceremonies 
of  the  101st  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  April  28,  1957 


Jesus  Is  the  Way  to  God 

T.  G.  Smith 

"I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no 
one  comes  to  the  Father,  hut  by  me." — John  14:6. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY:  To  show  that  it 
is  only  through  faith  in  Christ  that  people 
have  access  into  the  presence  of  God. 

■  The  first  name  applied  to  the 
Christian  movement  was  "the  Way/' 
Before  Paul  had  his  great  experi- 
ence on  the  Damascus  Road  and  be- 
came a  follower  of  Christ,  he  had 
initiated  a  severe  persecution  against 
the  church.  The  reason  for  his  trip 
to  Damascus  was  to  find  "any  be- 
longing to  the  Way"  and  bring  them 
back  as  prisoners  to  Jerusalem. 

In  several  other  instances  in  the 
ministry  of  Paul  as  recorded  in  Acts 
we  observe  the  term  "Way"  as  a 
designation  of  the  Christian  fellow- 
ship. At  Ephesus  when  Paul  left  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  and  began  to 
teach  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  the 
departure  from  the  Jews  was  forced 
upon  him  because  they  were  speak- 
ing evil  of  the  Way  before  the  mul- 
titude. Before  Luke  told  of  the  riot 
of  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  and 
his  fellow  craftsmen,  he  remarked, 
"About  that  time  there  arose  no  little 
stir  concerning  the  Way"  (Acts  19: 
23).  In  his  defense  before  Felix,  the 
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Roman  procurator  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  Paul  confessed  "that  ac- 
cording to  the  Way,  which  they  call 
a  sect,  I  worship  the  God  of  our 
fathers"  (Acts  24:14) .  When  Paul  on 
this  occasion  had  finished  his  speech, 
Felix,  "having  a  rather  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Way,"  deferred 
judgment  until  the  arrival  of  Claudius 
Lysias. 

Just  how  or  when  the  term  "Way" 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  early  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  we  are  unable  to 
say.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  word 
was  used  frequently  by  the  disciples 
themselves,  since  they  were  adher- 
ents to  a  new  way  of  life.  In  John's 
Gospel  we  discover  a  profound  state- 
ment of  Jesus'  that  gives  us  a  clue 
for  the  early  disciples'  choice  of  this 
word — a  word  so  expressive  of  the 
significance  of  the  person  and  mis- 
sion of  Jesus.  The  saying  is,  "  1  am 
the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life; 
no  one  comes  to  the  Father,  but  by 
me'"  (John  14:6). 

The  Assertion  of  Jesus 
Jesus'  designation  of  himself  as  the 
Way  came  in  the  farewell  discourses, 
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which  are  recorded  in  John  13:31- 
I  16:33.  During  the  supper  Simon 
Peter  asked:  "Lord,  where  are  you 
going?"  (John  13:36).  The  only  an- 
swer given  by  Jesus  was,  "Where  I 
am  going  you  cannot  follow  me  now; 
but  you  shall  follow  afterward/' 
Jesus  went  on  to  prepare  the  dis- 
ciples for  the  critical  moments  at 
hand  when  he  would  be  arrested, 
tried,  and  put  to  death.  During  the 
discourse  he  said,  "And  you  know 
the  way  where  I  am  going"  (John 
14:4). 

Thomas  was  one  of  those  disciples 
who  demanded  tangible  proofs  and 
precise  definitions,  so  he  declared 
that  they  were  all  ignorant  of  the 
destination  of  Jesus  and  as  a  result 
they  were  equally  in  the  dark  with 
respect  to  the  way.  How  could  they 
know  the  way  if  they  did  not  know 
the  destination?  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Thomas,  Jesus  said  that  he 
was  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 
Gathered  together  here  in  one  utter- 
ance is  the  whole  mind  and  mission 
of  Jesus.  A  way  fulfills  the  function 
of  uniting  two  places.  Jesus  asserts 
that  he  is  the  way.  He  is  the  way  that 
unites  heaven  and  earth  and  bridges 
the  gulf  of  separation  between  time 
and  eternity.  A  way  is  also  a  means 
of  access  to  something.  In  Christ  we 
have  gained  access  to  God.  He  has 
opened  up  for  us  a  new  and  living 
way  through  which  fellowship  with 
God  becomes  possible. 

In  Psalm  119,  a  hymn  in  praise 
of  the  law,  we  notice  how  closely 
the  word  "way"  is  allied  to  the  words 


"law,"  "precepts,"  "commandments," 
and  "statutes."  "Blessed  are  those 
whose  way  is  blameless,  who  walk  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord!"  (vs.  1).  "I  will 
meditate  on  thy  precepts,  and  fix 
my  eyes  on  thy  ways"  (vs.  15).  "I 
will  run  in  the  way  of  thy  command- 
ments when  thou  enlargest  my  un- 
derstanding!"  (vs.  32).  "Teach  me, 

0  Lord,  the  way  of  thy  statutes;  and 

1  will  keep  it  to  the  end"  (vs.  33) . 

During  the  time  that  Jesus  taught 
on  earth  the  Jews  had  a  large  col- 
lection of  rules  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  rabbis.  In  the  Gos- 
pels we  know  these  rules  as  the  "tra- 
ditions of  the  elders."  Halachah  was 
the  technical  name  in  rabbinical 
circles  for  a  single  regulation.  A 
halachah  was  a  definition  of  a  pre- 
cise way  in  which  a  commandment 
of  the  law  was  to  be  performed.  Such 
a  definition  was  given  on  the  author- 
ity of  accredited  teachers.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  commandments  of 
God  were  given,  but  in  all  cases  the 
precise  way  to  observe  the  com- 
mandment was  not  revealed.  For 
example,  we  have  the  commandment 
to  remember  the  sabbath  day  and 
keep  it  holy;  but  the  exact  rules  for 
keeping  this  day  were  not  set  forth. 
Consequently,  such  regulations  as  a 
limitation  of  travel  to  2000  cubits 
and  a  definition  of  the  kinds  of  work 
prohibited  on  the  sabbath  were  for- 
mulated by  the  rabbis. 

To  the  average  Jew  in  the  day  of 
Jesus,  the  way  would  have  reference 
to  the  exact  manner  in  which  a  com- 
mandment of  the  law  was  to  be  ob- 
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united  fellowship 


served.  By  strict  conformity  to  a  rule, 
a  Jew  had  communion  with  God. 
This  is  what  the  Apostle  Paul  meant 
by  a  righteousness  based  on  law, 
which  to  him  had  been  of  little  value. 
When  Jesus  said  that  he  was  the 
way,  he  was  not  setting  forth  a  new 
legalism  which  was  superior  to  the 
legalism  of  the  rabbis,  but  a  new 
kind  of  righteousness.  It  was  a  right 
relationship  with  God  by  faith  in 
him  and  not  a  right  relationship  af- 
forded by  rigid  observance  of  the 
law.  Jesus  was  not  one  to  point  out 
the  way  as  did  John  the  Baptist. 
Nor  was  he  a  guide  along  the  way. 
He  himself  was  the  way  and  the  only 
way  to  get  to  the  Father. 

Jesus  Is  the  Way  for  Us  Today 
In  the  10th  chapter  of  John  we 
read  that  Jesus  said:  "He  who  does 
not  enter  the  sheepfold  by  the  door 
but  climbs  in  by  another  way,  that 
man  is  a  thief  and  a  robber"  (10:1). 
Later  on  in  the  conversation  Jesus 
said  that  he  was  the  door  of  the 
sheep:  "I  am  the  door;  if  any  one 
enters  by  me,  he  will  be  saved,  and 
will  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture" 
(10:9).  It  is  very  evident  from  this 
saying  that  there  is  no  other  means 
of  access  into  the  presence  of  God 
except  through  Christ. 

Some  people  today  will  argue  that 
as  long  as  they  abide  by  certain 
ethical  principles  and  lead  a  pure 
and  moral  life,  the  goal  will  be 
reached  without  faith  in  Christ.  This 
is  the  way  the  Jews  tried,  but  in  it 


there  was  no  life.  It  was  the  way  o 
death.  (The  Apostle  Paul  tried  with 
all  his  strength  to  come  into  a  right 
relationship  with  God  by  works  of 
the  law  but  could  never  find  the 
deep  satisfaction  he  so  much  needed. 
When  Paul  directed  his  attention  to 
Christ  and  believed  in  him  as  Lord, 
his  whole  life  took  on  a  different 
meaning.  Through  the  power  of  the 
union  Paul  had  with  Christ  he  was 
able  to  overcome  sin,  which,  when 
he  was  trying  so  hard  to  obey  the 
law,  had  been  a  constant  threat. ) 

Many  people  today  are  led  astray 
by  the  belief  that  as  long  as  heaven 
is  the  goal  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference  what  way  is  chosen  to 
obtain  that  objective. 

It  is  true  that  when  we  are  taking 
a  trip  from  one  place  to  another  here 
on  earth,  we  have  the  privilege  of 
selecting  one  road  among  several. 
When  it  comes  to  making  a  selection 
of  the  highway  to  our  ultimate  des- 
tination in  eternity,  there  is  only 
one  choice,  and  this  is  the  King's 
Highway.  The  King's  Highway  is 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Savior. 
The  word  of  Jesus  still  stands,  "No 
one  comes  to  the  Father,  but  by  me." 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  did  Jesus  mean  when  he 
said  that  he  was  the  "way"?  What 
does  this  mean  for  us  today? 

2.  Why  should  I  be  interested  in 
finding  the  way  while  I  am  in  serv- 
ice? Can't  I  postpone  this  until  I  get 
back  into  the  civilian  church? 
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How  the  old  Army  game  of  "buck  passing"  works  in  civilian  life 

White  Collar  Administration 


A  Program:  Any  assignment  that 
can't  be  completed  by  one  tele- 
phone call. 

To  Expedite:  To  confound  confusion 
with  commotion. 

Channels:  The  trail  left  by  inter- 
office memos. 

Co-ordinator:  The  guy  who  has  a 
desk  between  two  expediters. 

Consultant:  Any  ordinary  guy  more 
than  50  miles  from  home. 

To  Activate:  To  make  carbons  and 
add  more  names  to  the  memo. 

To  Implement  a  Program:  Hire 
more  people  and  expand  the  of- 
fice. 

Under  Consideration:  Never  heard 
of  it. 

Under  Active  Consideration: 
We're  looking  in  the  files  for  it. 

A  Meeting:  A  mass  mulling  by  mas- 
ter minds. 

A  Conference:  A  place  where  con- 
versation is  substituted  for  the 
dreariness  of  labor  and  the  lone- 
liness of  thought. 

Will  Advise  in  Due  Course:  If  we 
figure  it  out,  we'll  let  you  know. 

Reorientation:  Getting  used  to 
working  again. 

Reliable  Source:  The  guy  you  just 
met. 

Reprinted  by  permission 


Informed  Source:  The  guy  who 
told  the  guy  you  just  met. 

Unimpeachable  Source:  The  guy 
who  started  the  rumor  original- 

ly. 

A  Clarification:  To  fill  in  the  back- 
ground with  so  many  details 
that  the  foreground  goes  under- 
ground. 

We  Are  Making  a  Survey:  We  need 
more  time  to  think  of  an  answer. 

Note  and  Initial:  Let's  spread  the 
responsibility  for  this. 

See  Me,  or  Lets  Discuss:  Come 
down  to  my  office:  I'm  lone- 
some. 

Let's  Get  Together  on  This:  I'm 
assuming  that  you're  as  con- 
fused as  I  am. 

Give  Us  the  Benefit  of  Your 
Present  Thinking:  Well  listen 
to  what  you  have  to  say  as  long 
as  it  doesn't  interfere  with  what 
we've  already  decided  to  do. 

To  Give  Someone  the  Picture:  A 
long,  confused,  and  inaccurate 
statement  to  a  newcomer. 

To  Negotiate:  To  seek  a  meeting  of 
minds  without  a  knocking  to- 
gether of  heads. 

Point  Up  the  Issue:  To  expand  one 
page  to  fifteen  pages. 

from  Religion  and  Health 
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AT  EASE! 


"Wait  until  you  see  the  new  batch  of  recruits 
1   just  brought  in,  Major.   Nothing  but  babies!" 


"No,  I  won't  marry  you,"  said  the 
girl. 

"Then  I  lose  $10,"  said  the  soldier. 
"I  bet  my  buddy  $10  you  would." 

"Then  I  will,"  the  girl  declared. 
"I  didn't  know  you  had  $10." 

A  Texan  was  visiting  in  Canada, 
and  his  host  was  showing  him  the 
sights.  But  nothing  was  as  big  and 
fine  as  they  have  it  in  Texas.  Finally 
the  Canadian  showed  him  Niagara 
Falls.  "You  don't  have  anything  like 
that  in  Texas,  do  you?" 

"No,  but  we  have  a  plumber  down 
there  who  could  fix  that  leak." 

"Doesn't  it  EVER  rain  out  here?" 
the  visitor  asked  the  Arizonan. 
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"Well,  do  you  remember  about 
Noah  and  the  ark,  when  it  rained  for 
40  days?" 

"Yes." 

"We  got  half  an  inch  that  time." 

Doctor:  "Your  husband  will  be 
all  right.  He  just  needs  complete 
quiet.  I'll  give  you  some  sleeping 
pills." 

Wife:  "How  often  shall  I  give 
them  to  him,  Doctor?" 

Doctor:  "These  pills  are  for  you.' 

Chief  Screeching  Train  Whistle 
petitioned  the  court  to  give  him  a 
shorter  name. 

"What  name  do  you  want?"  the 
judge  asked  the  Indian. 

"Toots." 

Horse  sense  is  the  result  of  stable 
thinking. 

Said  the  needle  to  the  thread  in 
the  nudist  colony:  "Sew  what?" 


Tm  up  .  .  .  I'm  up  .  .  .  I'm  up 


^«sep 
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This  We'll  Defend 

THE  NEW  U.S.  Army  flag  was  designed  by  the  Army's  Heraldic  Branch 
and  hand-embroidered  by  expert  women  needleworkers  at  the  Philadelphia 
Quartermaster  Depot — modern  Betsy  Rosses  in  the  original  Betsy  Ross's  home 
town. 

The  flag  bears  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  birth  of  the  gritty  farmers'  army  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  In  a  day  of 
super  weapons  and  remote  control  it  reminds  the  nation  of  how  much  it 
owes  to  the  unglamorized  but  indispensable  foot  soldier. 

Perhaps  the  thing  about  the  flag  that  will  appeal  most  to  the  people  is  its 
motto,  which  reflects  the  will  of  the  nation  to  refrain  from  aggrandizement 
or  aggression  but  to  guard  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  motto  says  quietly: 
"This  we'll  defend." 

— Harold  Heifer 


